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DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 



I visited not long ago a Foundling Inn. As I walked 
from room to room the kindly matron proudly pointed 
out to me this and that convenience for the reception, 
the feeding, the bathing, the dressing, and the general 
care — of what .? of whom ? The nameless occupants of 
fifty little baskets, cribs, cradles and cots, w r hich, ranked 
by size, stood in regular rows, tmd thus filled two neigh- 
boring rooms on the second floor of this establishment. 
This is one of the unique outcomes of the civilization 
in whose meridian light we boast to stand. I met with 
the board of managers of an orphan asylum in the par- 
lor of that sad-named but cheerful-fronted place. The 
secretary, in a pleased tone, read the annual report, 
w T hich told her equally well-satisfied auditors that four 
hundred and sixty children, under fourteen, had been 
housed in the asylum during the year just closed j that 
of these certain had been claimed by relatives, other 
certain had been placed in homes under the laws regu- 
lating adoption, while seventy remained, and sixty-five 
had died, the latter mostly young infants. 

I went one day to inspect a "Boys' Reform School." 
The grounds were inclosed by a high wall, which sug- 
gested a prison guard; but once within, the smooth- 
shaven lawn, brightened by clumps of flowering shrubs 
and tasteful garden plats, shaded by lofty trees and 
peaceful arbors, and all irradiated by the sparkling jets 
of a tireless fountain, caused me quite to forget the 
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4 DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 

name that gleamed in gilded letters on the entrance , 
gate and tricked me into fancying myself on the private, 
secluded estate of some rich gentleman, until reminded 
by the superintendent of the place, who was acting as 
guide, " There are now five hundred and eighty boys in 
the school." Then I hastened from the grounds, went 
within the great, commodious brick house, and looked 
upon them at their work. I saw the hats, baskets, and 
chairs forming under their busy fingers. I saw them 
sitting in solemn rows of what seemed childish mimicry 
of the attitudes of shoemaker and tailor. I shared 
through sympathy the glow of interest which brightened 
the heavy downcast faces of some whose dainty carv- 
ing almost rivaling the famed handiwork of the Swiss 
peasant was exhibited ; and then I walked through the 
corridors of cots whose cleanliness and order were mat- 
ters of evident pride to the manager, and reaching at 
last the chapel, I watched the orderly procession as it 
filed into this sacred room, and I heard the five hundred 
and eighty boy voices join in singing : " I have a Father 
in the promised la,nd." 

I was in a strange city. By the morning's mail came 
to me the prospectus of a u Qirl's Industrial School." 
That afternoon I found my way to it. Sixty girls, from 
two years old to sixteen, gathered from the different 
county poor-houses of the State, had been placed here; 
and here, through play-rooms for the infants, work- 
rooms for the oldest girls, and school-rooms for the lit- 
tle creatures of between ages, I passed, watching curi- 
ously the processes of this one more substitute for home. 
I went to the dining-room and saw sixty plates of bread 
and sixty btfwls of milk emptied and drained, and soon 
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DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 5 

after joined these girls in their chapel, where they did 
not sing "I have a Mother in the promised land," but 
where they folded theftr hands and reverently listened 
to a sweet- voiced woman, who, with the yearning accent 

«' maternity, read " When thy father and thy mother 
rsake thee, then the Lord shall take thee up." 

I was making the tour of objects of interest in a city 
famed for her public institutions. Among others was 
the " School for the Blind," with its two hundred pupils 
mostly born blind, or with failing sight Such was the 
testimony of parents and the verdict of oculists. To 
be born with failing sight ! One comprehends an old 
man's going out of business bankrupt ; one would hardly 
know how to interpret the statement that a young man 
was beginning business in that condition. 

Near this School for the Blind was the School for 
Deaf Mutes, where were three hundred children, deaf 
and mute from birth, or as the result of diseases strange 
to childhood. The magnificent gardens and hot-houses 
and spacious grounds surrounding the splendid structure 
in which the blind were taught did not compensate the 
pupils for the absence of a sense whose loss rendered 
these objects null to them; and the fact that in the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute was the largest organ, fingered by 
the most accomplished organist in the State, was the 
emphasis of irony to those who could only see the mar- 
velous manipulations of the flashing keys. 

It was after all the surgical institute near by, whose 
mysterious equipment of plaster jackets, steel braces, 
iron, wood, and rubber bandages, straps, and an almost 
countless and entirely nameless et cetera of means, re- 
vealed the overwhelming degree of care bestowed upon 
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DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 

childhood. At the head of this institute is a millionaire 
who has attained that distinction through a business 
which now has a mammoth branch in each quarter of 
the continent; a business really depending for its main 
support upon natural deformities, and counting its baby^ 
patrons by the tens of thousands. '[" ™ 

Not much cheered by my inspection of the wonderful 
resources of this surgical institute, or by my interview 
with its affable and complacent head, but yet determined 
to see every curious expression of ingenuity applied to 
philanthropy, I went straight from here to the children's 
hospital, which was the favorite recipient of Flower 
Mission charities, and in two rooms, on sixty little pal- 
lets, against the white pillows, I saw the pallid faces of 
sixty little children; some with useless spines could 
\ never run and play, probably could never stand; others, 

little creatures of five to twelve years, had the flushed 
cheeks and the hollow cough of the consumptive; others 
pale and skinny were fighting with nameless diseases 
. which set at naught all effects of diet and medicine. I 
-came upon a little group of convalescents, each propped 
up in a chair, and as I listened to their comparison of 
symptoms, the exactness with which they tried to locate 
their recent pains and to describe their present weak- 
nesses, made me for the moment fancy that they were 
imitating the invalid gossip of a set of valetudinarians. 
At last one exclaimed with more melancholy in her 
voice than I had detected in any of their dreary prattle 
before: "Oh, dear! I must go home next week; I wish 
the doctor hadn't made me well." And this reminded . 
me that I was witnessing real children, but little Dor- 
rit's voice got queerly mingled with theirs, "Hospitals 
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DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 7 

is nice places — doctors and chickens you know;" and I 
wondered what might be the home in the background 
by comparison with which the hospital was so dear, so 
cheering a place; but while I was musing the clock 
struck five, the visitors' hour wa3 over, and I went away 
to meditate, leaving the tiny patients to their gloomy 
talk. 

As the most fatal^defect does not pertain to body, so 
the highest skill and tenderest philanthropy canuot be 
illustrated in the body's care. And the next morning, 
tu see the climax of human consideration for human 
ill, I went to the asylum for feeble-minded children . Here 
I watched with interest the patient efforts of a gentle 
woman to catch the intent of the vacant stare of eyes 
whose utter emptiness expressed the unawakened soul; 
but involuntarily, as I measured what was involved in 
the process of instruction, I contrasted outlay with 
result. The woman's efforts spoke volumes for the 
capacity of one heart for selT-denial and for humanity, 
but the fifty empty faces were each an index to a 
larger volume of human sin. 

Not long since I was in a city where kindergartens 
were so marked a feature as to have won national 
repute. I started early to visit one opened in a poor 
quarter of the city for the reception of the small chil- 
dren of working women, that the latter might not be 
retarded in their labor by the clutch of baby hands. 

It was a pretty sight enough, and I enjoyed their little 
successes in weaving and braiding, and the baby mimicry 
of military precision in their marching, and of math- 
ematical harmony in all their movements, was not 
unpleasing; but the demurrers they entered against going 









8 DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 

home when the hour for that exercise came revealed 
not the success of the garten only. 

I went next to a garten in an aristocratic neighbor- 
hood where the little pupils were brought to school by 
liveried coachmen or dainty, jaunty nursery maids. 
The rosy faces and graceful movements of these well- 
fed children were things to gladden one's eyes, but one 
did not need Titbottom's spectacle* to see what indeed 
all the philosophy of Pestalozzi's system and all the 
poetry of FrcBbel's could not hide, viz : The self- 
consciousness and arrogance growing so rankly in many 
of the children. 

" But/' I reflected; " the very poor and the extremely 
rich have each their peculiar sources of weakness. The 
great public schools, filled with the children of the great 
middle class, these are the bulwarks of virtue and 
morality, as well as the source of intelligence and ex- 
ecutive power in the American people." So, in a city 
noted for its superior schools, I made the rounds of the 
departments. Faith in the race and hope for its future 
grew in my heart as I looked into hundreds of bright 
young faces bent over evidently pleasing tasks, or list- 
ened to fresh, buoyant voices, reciting well-learned les- 
sons. But here aud there I saw downcast, uncertain 
eyes, pale, hollow cheeks, sallow, actually wrinkled 
brows, and small young hands, nervous and trembling, 
as if palsied. These features caused my exhilaration to 
abate, the more so as the faces and demeanor of these 
unchildlike children recalled a painful vision of years 
ago. Into a country school, where health and joyous- 
ness and purity were the rule, vulgarity and coarseness 
the exception, and morbid And mysterious manners 
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DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 9 

quite unknown, there came one morning (in my child- 
hood) two little girls, sisters, of ten and twelve years. 
They were comfortably dressed, and at the noonday 
recess their baskets opened to abundant, appetizing 
lunch. But they were not like other children ; they 
had thin, pinched faces, with vulgar mouths, and a side- 
long look from their always downcast eyes, which made 
me shudder, and skin so yellow, so wrinkled, that my 
childish fears fancied them to be a witch's children. 
They .held themselves aloof from all the rest. For two 
or three years they sat in the same places in that quiet 
school; doing very little work, but not disorderly, they 
were allowed to stay. One day, when my father had 
visited the school, as we walked home together, chatting 
about my teacher and my mates, I questioned him: 

" "What makes Annie and Minnie so different from 

all the other little girls at school ? " And the grave 
man gravely answered: " Before they were born, poor 
things, their father had sold their birth-right, and they 
must feed on pottage all their lives." A child, I felt that 
an undefined mystery hovered about their blighted lives, 
(for I knew they were blighted as the simplest child 
knows the withered, sapless leaf of November from the 
glowing green of May ;) and I questioned no more, half 
conscious that the mystery was ein,and that knowledge 
of it would be sinful, too. 

But that sentence explains fatally and explains fully 
the one gross and painful blot on our fair system of 
public education. 

It accounts for the pain that is mingled with the great 
joy of the kindergarten ; it tells us why this surgical 
institute is fed by children ; why the blind and the 
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10 DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 

de^f mutes multiply in our midst ; it dissipates the mys- 
teries that cluster about the very ideas of reform schools, 
children's hospitals, and foundling inns. The sixty-five 
dead faces look from asylum windows to silently indorse 
the testimony of the fifty nameless infants who cry: 
"Our fathers (and mothers) sold our birthright before 
we were born, and we must live on pottage all our days." 
These institutions, schools, asylums, hospitals, insti- 
tutes, associations, formed to cure, protect, elevate, 
and advocate diseased, deserted, oppressed and de- 
frauded childhood, we call hands on the dial of progress. 
True, but only half true. If they are hands on the dial 
of progress, they are hands on a double dial. If they 
mark the growth of the altruistic principle and show the 
springtide of the sentiment of humanity, they mark 
also the ebb of the feeling of individual responsibility. 
The old tragedy is reversed. Instead of Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, the world is full of children crying 
for their fathers and their mothers, and they will not be 
comforted because the fathers and mothers are not ; 
and thev cannot were the whole world sriven to them 
be recompensed for the pre-natal loss of their birthrights. 
Too long have fathers fancied that the inheritance of 
children was a possession coming to the latter on the 
father's death, and too long has the whole interest been 
centered on accumulating matter for bequests. The 
death of the parent has been falsely deemed the date of 
the child's entrance into his own. Hence the last will 
and testament is made in secret solemnity, and attested 
by witnesses in the presence of official majesty, and the 
bit of parchment is supposed to give evidence of what 
the father or the mother, or both, have bequeathed their 
child. 
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DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 11 

Ridiculous hypothesis! Absurd assumption of impor- 
tance by a trivial deed ! 

The last will and testament of a Rothschild were of 
trivial value to his child in comparison with his first 
will and testament. The last will, written upon parch- 
ment, can confer nothing but externals, which at best 
and most are only the signs and possible means of life 
and power and joy. 

The first will of father and mother, written upon the 
child's face in too legible characters, indelibly stamped 
upon his heart, that first loill it is which determines the 
child's destiny. If the first will contains a flaw, no last 
testament can confirm a right, or efface a wrong. The 
child's birth-right is not the father's estate or the mother's 
dowry ; both may go to strangers and the child's right be 
by no jot infringed. The child's birthright is not merely 
an honorable name, physical care, tender nurture and 
wise education. All these belong to the child as his 
simple due; but not one of them, nor all combined, can 
secure to him his birthright, if that were bartered by his 
parents for lust. 

The child's birthright is first an abundant joy in life, 
an upward look that shall proclaim hope and faith — his 
aides-de-camp in every conflict of his life. 

The child's birthright is that strepgth and health which 
attest the joyful meeting of two healthful, joyous life 
currents in his own. The child's birthright is that sense 
of chastity which can be born only of virgin mothers and 
of virgin fathers. 

Abundant health, an undaunted spirit, and a clear- 
eyed chastity — these are the just inheritance of every 
child ; an inheritance which must be bestowed through 
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12 DISINHERITED CHILDHOOD. 

the united will of both parents, if at all ; the inheri- 
tance that neither parent has a right to compromise 
for any object, or to barter for any price. 

Diamonds, and gold, and silver, and broad lands are 
precious legacies, but you may bequeath Golconda to 
your eons and daughters, and hear their voices cursing 
you for having disinherited them at last. 

" Seek firrit the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all these things shall be added unto you." 

Secure first to your child, by his pure conception and 
v by conscious ministrations during every moment of his 
pre-natal life, abundant strength, a joyous spirit and a 
loving heart, with impulses all attuned to nobleness, and 
by virtue of this fine temperament he shall iuherit the 
whole earth. 

Oh ! disinherited children fill our homes, our streets, 
our schools. Disappointed, dispirited, melancholy men 
\ x and women trying ever to make good their titles to 

estates of health and courage and delight, which were 
laid waste and desolate long before they, poor souls, 
were born. Are not most of us disinherited or cut ofF 
with paltry legacies ? Do we not see fine fortunes of 
incentive, of effort, of joy, of success, that we can never 
Ui enter upon because our birthright was sold through the 

ignorance, the recklfess impulse or the conscious sin of 
j. some parent who had forgotten that " from the position 

jj; of the mother must always come the right to sover- 

eignty." 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
February 19th, 20th, and 21st 

IN ASSOCIATION HALL 

Corner of Prospect and Erie Streets 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 



HEADQUARTERS OF DEPARTMENT 

Hollenden Hotel, Superior St. cor. Bond 








OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

1895 



WM. H. MAXWELL, President 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

O. T. CORSON, First Vice-President 

COLUMBUS, O. 

WM. F. FOX, Second Vice-President 

RICHMOND, VA. 



JAMES M. CARLISLE, Secretary 



AUSTIN, TBX. 



PROGRAMME 

Zuttfoav, Sefiruarg 19fft 1895 

MORNING 

p:jo Opening Exercises and Matters of Business. 
io.oo How to Test the Quality of a Teacher's 
Work. 

PAPERS (15 minutes each) 

W. C. WARFIELD, City Superintendent, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

H. M. LEIPZIGER, Assistant Supt., New York 
City. 

GEORGE W. PECKHAM, City Superintendent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

AARON GOVE, City Superintendent, Denver, 
Colo. 

discussion : 

Charles W. Cole, City Supt., Albany, N. Y. 
Frank D. Cooper, City Supt., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. W. Chalmers, City Supt., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

AFTERNOON 



2:jo The Training of Teachers — Report of the 

Committee of Fifteen. 

H. S. TARBELL, City Supt., Providence, R. I. 

discussion : 

W. H. Payne, Chancellor, University of Nashville. \ 

C. M. Jordan, City Supt., Minneapolis, Minn. 

EVENING 

8:00 Recent Improvements in Primary Work. 

SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Changes ^ Wise and Unwise^ in Grammar and 
High Schools. 

ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt. of Schools, Ccok 
County, 111. 
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Wedneetae, Sefiruarg 2Qty, 1895 

MORNING 

10:00 The Correlation of Studies — Report of 
the Committee of Fifteen. 

W. T. HARRIS, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

discussion : 

Frank M. McMurry, Principal of Franklin School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Francis W. Parker, Principal, Cook County Nor- 
mal School, 111. 

Charles De Garmo, President, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Penn. 

AFTERNOON 

i 

J- 2: jo Powers and Duties of State Superintendents. 

N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Supt., Harrisburg, 

Penn. 

discussion : 

J. R. Preston, State Supt., Jackson, Miss. 

O. T. Corson, State Commissioner of Common 

Schools, Columbus, O. 
D. L. Kiehle, Professor of Pedagogy, University 

of Minnesota. 

EVENING 

8:00 History Teaching in Schools, with reference 
to the Report of the Committee of Ten. 

B. H. HINSDALE, Professor of Pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The Teaching of Political Economy in Schools. 

CHARLES F. THWING, President, Western 
Reserve University. 






$0w*tae, Seflruarg 2\et, 1895 

MORNING 

10:00 The Organization of City School Systems — 
Report of the Committee of Fifteen, 
A. S. DRAPER, President, University of Illinois. 

discussion : 

E. E. White, Ex-City Supt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History, 

Harvard University. 
A. P. Marble, City Superintendent, Omaha, Neb. 

AFTERNOON 

2:jo Individualism in Mass Education. 

P. W. SEARCH, City Supt., Los Angeles, Cal. 

discussion : 

L. H. Jones, City Superintendent, Cleveland, O. 
James L. Hughes, School Inspector, Toronto, 

Canada. 
Richard G. Boone, Principal, State Normal School, 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 

EVENING 

8:00 Child Study — Systematic and Unsystematic. 

WM. L. BRYAN, Professor of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Indiana. 

Application of Child Study in the School. 

FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal, Cook County 
Normal School, 111. 
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Railroad Arrangements. 



The Central Traffic Association has 
agreed to sell tickets from points within its 
territory to persons attending the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in Cleve- 

\ land, O., February 19-21, 1895, under the fol- 

• lowing conditions : 

' First — Each person desiring the excursion rate must 

J purchase a first-class ticket (either limited or unlim- 

ited) to the place of meeting, for which he will pay the 

f regular fare, and must obtain from the Ticket Agent 

a printed certificate of purchase of the standard form. 

Second — If through tickets can not be procured at 
the starting point, parties will purchase to the nearest 

1 point where such through ticket can be obtained, and 

., there purchase through to place of meeting, requesting 

a certificate from the Ticket Agent at the point where each 
purchase is made. 

Third— Tickets for the return journey will be sold, 
by the Ticket Agent at the place of meeting, at one- 
third the first-class limited fare, only to those holding 
certificates signed by the Ticket Agent at point where 
through ticket to place of meeting was purchased, 
countersigned by the signature of J. M. Greenwood, Treas- 
urer of the National Educational Association, certifying 
that (he holder has been in regular attendance at the 
meeting, and vis/ed by the Special Agent of the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, who will be in attendance. 

Fourth — Tickets for return journey will be furnished 
only on certificates procured not more than three days 
before the meeting assembles, nor more than three 
days after the commencement of the meeting, and will 




Railroad Arrangements — Continued. 

be available for continuous passage only ; no stop- 
over privileges being allowed on tickets sold at less 
than regular unlimited fares. Certificates will not be 
honored unless presented within three days after the 
adjournment of the meeting. It is understood that 
Sunday will not be reckoned as a day. 

/^/M— The certificates are not transferable. 

Sixth — Similar concessions have been made by the 
Trunk Line Passenger Association ; by the Boston 
Passenger Committee; and by the Western Passenger 
Association for Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Delegates must take receipts from 
the lines on the territory of each Passenger Associa- 
tion. 

Delegates from Denver must buy tickets to Chicago, 
and from Chicago to Cleveland. 

Delegates from New York must buy to Buffalo or 
other eastern gateway of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion and get receipts for the tickets at such gateways. 

New England delegates will need receipts from the 
Boston Passenger Association territory, from the 
Trunk Line territory, and from the Central Traffic 
Association territory. 
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HOTEL RATES 

Hollenden Hotel— (Headquarters of the Depart- 
ment, cor. Superior and Bond Streets), $3.00 per day. 

Stillman House— $3.50 per day. 

Forest City House— $2.50 per day. 

Weddell House — $3.00 per day. 

American Hotel — $2.00 per day. 



MEETINGS 
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The meetings will be held in the rooms of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, corner of Prospect 
and Erie Streets. 






NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The next annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Denver, Colo., July 
9-12, 1S95. The Council will meet on July 5. The 
•railroad arrangements, already provided for, assure 
very low rates; and a large number of attractive ex- 
cursions through Colorado and to the Pacific Slope 
will be offered at very small cost. 
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By 
GEORGE E. HARDY 

Principal Grammar School, No. 82, 
New York City, and President of 
the New York State Teachers' 
Association 



FIVE HUNDRED BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 



A GRADED AND ANNOTATED LIST. 



PREPARED BY 

GEORGE E. HARDY, 

Principal op Grammar School. No. 82, New York City, and Chairman of 

the Committee on Literature of the New York State 

Trachers' Association. 

1 2MO, NET 50 CENT8. 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF INTERLEAVED COPIES 

AT $1 .00 NET. 



CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 

743-745 Broadway, New York. 



"The need of some guide in the choice of books for young 
readers is met in a little volume of seventy pages, prepared by 
George E. Hardy, Principal of Grammar School, No. 82, New York 
City, called Five Hundred Books for the Young. The 500 titles 
are arranged in seven groups : (1) General Literature, including 
Poetry, (2) History and Biography, (3) Geography, Travels, and 
Adventures, (4) The Arts and the Sciences, (5) Fiction, (6) Fairy 
Tales and Mythology, (7) Miscellany. The titles in each of these 
groups are divided into grades, showing at a glance the books that 
are adapted for young readers of different stages of intellectual 
development. For example, one finds in the first and second 
grades, under "Fiction," seven classics that have been translated 
into words of one syllable — " Swiss Family Robinson," '• Robinson 
Crusoe," etc.; while in the sixth grade are included such novels as 
Dickens's " Tale of Two Cities," Hawthorne's " Marble Faun," and 
Stockton's "Rudder Grange." Each title states the number of 
pages in the book, the publisher, whether illustrated or not, and 
the price ; and is followed by a brief paragraph describing the 
contents of the book." — Rwl m Buyer. 
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A PAPER READ BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

AT SARATOGA 
THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1 892 



BY 



GEOEGE E. HARDY 

PRINCIPAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NO. 88, NEW YORK CITY, AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS 1 ASSOCIATION 



Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pare and (rood ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh an 1 blood. 

Oar pastime and our happiness will grow 

—Wordsworth. 
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The following plea for the better training of children 
was delivered last July before the National Educational 
Association at Saratoga. As numerous quotations from 
this address have been made in the newspapers through- 
out the country, the writer has deemed best to present 
it to the public in its complete form. 

The student of education will note that the greater 
portion of the statistics presented in this paper have 
been but recently made known to the public, and that 
the statistical facts herein recorded are in all cases 
confined to English-speaking peoples. Dr. LeffingwelTs 
work, to which frequent reference has been made, is the 
only treatise on the subject written in the English lan- 
guage, and the statistics which he has grouped together 
for the first time are tb<* results of personal research, 
substantiated in every case by reference to the original 
official sources of information. 

Some one may ask, What is the value of those care- 
fully observed records of events known as statistics ? 
In answer the two following extracts from eminent 
authorities are. here submitted : 

" It is hardly possible to overrate the value of figures, 
partly by checking that universal tendency to exaggera- 
tion — not wilful, but a kind of mental illusion — which 
operates wherever we are deeply interested ; partly as 
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giving definiteness and precision to ideas which would 
otherwise remain floating in our minds in a vague and 
therefore comparatively useless form." — Lord Derby's 
address before the British Association. 

" Every science of to-day is based upon the accumula- 
tion of observed phenomena. No clever hypothesis, no 
imposing array of venerable opinions, may serve as the 
substitute for actual knowledge. . . . Statistics, when 
gathered without other object than to record events as 
they occur, are of peculiar and special value ; they are 
the record of events, not the building of hypotheses." — 
Albert Leningwell, M.D. 

Elsewhere the writer of this address has developed at 
greater length many of the points touched on in the lat- 
ter part of this paper, particularly in his articles on 
" The School Library : A Factor in Education," The Li- 

• 

brary Journal, August, 1889 ; What Shall Our Children 
Read f a pamphlet issued by the New York State Teach- 
ers' Association, 1890 ; " The Function of Literature in 
Elementary Schools," Educational Review, July, 1891 ; 
Five Hundred Books for the Young, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1892 ; and in various addresses delivered before 
the University of the City of New York, and the State 
Teachers' Associations of New York and New Jersey. 
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Some fifty years ago an "educational" doctrine not alto- 
gether new on the other side of the ocean was preached 
vigorously in this country. ( Let us build more school* 
houses, hire more teachers, and educate the people ; then 
we will soon close our jails, for there will be no crimi- 
nals ; ' such was the burden of the ringing phrases given 
to a listening world half a century ago by the leading 
prophet and expounder of the new dispensation, Mr. 
Horace Mann. ' Educate, only educate enough, and we 
shall regenerate the criminal and eradicate vice ; through 
the schools we shall teach mankind to moderate their 
passions and develop their virtues ; let us but conquer 
the world of knowledge that is lying at our doors, and 
then, and then only, shall we be able, in the words of 
the Laureate, to 'ring out the false and ring in the 
true.' ' These were the brave words that the multitude 
hearkened unto, and they are the kind of words that the 
multitude best understands ; for the multitude is not 
logical, and, as we know, there are not many who are 
capable of following sustained arguments. And thus it 
came to pass that Mr. Mann's revelation was eagerly 
listened to by the people, and that his doctrine was 
most freely accepted. 

In due course of time the face of our country was. 
dotted with schoolhouses, the schoolmaster went abroad 
throughout the land — where he has been for many 
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years — and the expenditures for popular education were 
vastly increased. Coincident with all this the nation 
seemed to enter on a new era of progress, and our mate- 
rial and political prosperity during the past fifty years 
has been unparalleled in the history of nations. 

The followers of Mr. Mann were not slow in pointing 
out to the multitude the fulfilment of his predictions, 
and the multitude was quick to acknowledge its indebt- 
edness to him. Everywhere orators eulogized the pub- 
lic schools, and statesmen ungrudgingly voted them large 
grants of public lands and of moneys ; clergymen glow- 
ingly painted the manifold blessings flowing from them 
as being second only to the divine fruits of the gospel 
itself, and the multitude has cherished an unquestioning 
and childlike faith in them as a sovereign remedy for all 
evils, and as a never-failing panacea for all disorders of 
the body politic 

Since the days of Horace Mann two generations have 
grown up to maturity, and ample time has been allowed 
to test the truth and logic of his prophecies. Notwith- 
standing the nation's material prosperity the golden age 
has not yet arrived, and we are assured by the anxious 
watchers on the towers that there are neither signs nor 
portents in the heavens that would indicate its immedi- 
ate advent. 

On the contrary, from the statements of many who 
would gladly believe all that Mr. Mann would have them 
believe, it is evident that fifty years of popular " educa- 
tion " have had little or no perceptible regenerating influ- 
ence on our people. We are now plainly told by writers 
whose authority we cannot question, that for half a cen- 
tury the schoolmaster has been abroad among us, and 
that he has failed in being the moral regenerator that so 
many confidently predicted he would be ; that the blind 
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have been leading the blind ; and that the promised land 
which we were once told was lying at our very doors, is, 
after all these weary years of waiting, not yet in sight. 1 

Our latter day critics, 3 who do not pretend to be 
prophets, tell us that crime is rapidly increasing, and 
they quote from authoritative documents, public and 
private, to prove their statements. While education, 
says one, has made man a little more decent outwardly, 
it has neither changed his nature nor controlled his de- 
sire to gratify his passions at the expense of other folk^ 
If there ever were a truth in this world, says another, 
it is that knowledge does not, and cannot, make char- 
acter ; and as for our material prosperity, never was 
imperial Borne more rich and, we venture to say, more 
learned than when she was tottering to her falL 

If these statements are true they offer a valuable les- 
son to teachers. Let us therefore pause for a moment 
to examine some of the statistics. 

In New York State the public records show that our 
prisons and reformatories have increased in number, are 
always filled and frequently crowded, while pauperism 
has everywhere made alarming advances ; and yet at the 
same time we are assured by the highest public authority 
in the State that New York leads in the work of public 
instruction. 

If statistics prove anything, what answer can be made 
by those who are preaching as gospel truth the doctrine 

i Editorial in The Evening Sun (Now York), June 17, 1892. 

* "The Increase of Crime/' an article in the Nineteenth Century for 
•Tone, 1892, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, Chaplain of Wandsworth Jail, 
England, and author of Crime and its Causes (Charles Scribner's Sons). 
Vide the series of artioles running through The Arena, upon the exiles 
of society, especially the " Democracy of Darkness," June, 1892 ; also 
the address of the Hon. Andrew D. White before Chautauqua, season 
of 1892. 
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that education and morality go hand in hand, to the' 
startling fact that over eighty per cent, of the convicts 
in Sing Sing and Auburn prisons are public school 
graduates?* 

Nor are the results in other States more encouraging, 
as will be seen from the following extract from the 
official report of the Rev. F. H. Wines, the statistician 
selected by the Federal authorities to compile and pass 
upon that part of the tenth census relating to crimes and 
criminals. Mr. Wines, who has made the study of crime 
the work of a lifetime, writes : " If a comparison is made 
between offences against public morals and against 
public peace, the smallest amount of disorder and the 
largest amount of immorality are found among the 
native whites, the most disorder and the least immoral- 
ity among the negroes, while the foreigners occupy a 
middle ground between the two." * When we bear in 
mind that the native whites are the educated portion of 
our people and the negroes the illiterate, while the 
foreigners are simply standing midway between the two, 
it would seem that there never was a more false and 
illogical doctrine promulgated than the one in which we 
were told that by " educating " the people, crime would 
be reduced, immorality restrained, and virtue promoted. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his " Study of Sociology," has 
pointed out that such a belief was " absurd d priori" and 
is moreover " flatly contradicted by facts," ' inasmuch as 
criminal statistics everywhere exhibit more crime among 
the skilled than among the unskilled laborers. 

When we cross the ocean to the British Isles, where 

» The Poptdar Science Monthly, January, 1890, p. 384. 

* Ibid., p. 827. u American Prisons in the Tenth Census, "quoted from 
the Proceeding* of the National Prison Association. 

* Mr. Herbert Speneer, Study of Sociology, p. 368. 
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popular education has been widely extended, we meet 
with even a more emphatic condemnation of the doctrine 
that moral improvement can be the outcome of intel- 
lectual culture, no matter how wide or exact the latter 
may be. It was but the other day that an English 
prison-chaplain told the world, in the pages of the Nine- 
teenth Century Magazine, that the English people are every 
year becoming more criminal ; and he cited the statistics 
of the last ten years, which showed a progressive increase 
of more than fifty per cent, of criminal cases tried in the 
United Kingdom over the record of the previous decade.* 
While even more recently an English chief of police has 
not hesitated to declare that the more serious character 
of criminal offences has, in his own city, steadily risen 
with the extension of education ; and it is his deliberate 
judgment that the present scheme of popular education is 
alone responsible for the alarming growth and develop- 
ment of criminality/ 

Nor when we leave the examination of crimes against 
the public peace and turn to study what effect " educa- 
tion" has in controlling the passions and eradicating 
vice, do we find much to sustain the plea once voiced so 
insistently, and not unheard even to-day, that with the 
advance of popular education the disappearance of vice 
would follow. 8 In a recently published monograph of 
social science, entitled " Illegitimacy : a Study in Morals," 
by Dr. Albert Leffingwell, we find more than one striking 
statement which, fortified by abundant documentary evi- 
dence, would seem to prove incontestibly that the spread 
of popular education exercises no deterrent influence 

* Hev. W. Douglas Morrison, Nineteenth Century, June, 1892. 

t " Some Criminal Statistics," The Evening Sun (New York), June 17, 
1892. 

• "Book Reviews," New York Sun, April 3, 1892. 
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whatsoever oyer vice, but, on the contrary, rather tends 
to its encouragement and extension, 9 

From more than one suggestive record we extract the 
following interesting comparison in morality between 
two such typical countries, from an educational point of 
view, as Ireland and Scotland. In a general way it may 
be said that the peasantry of Ireland are, to use a popu- 
lar phrase, " steeped in ignorance" when compared with 
the highly instructed and even university-trained people 
of Scotland ; yet in proportion to the population the 
rate of illegitimacy is five times greater in Scotland than 
in Ireland" 

Even more curious and significant is the following : 
In Kirkcudbright, a county of southern Scotland, where 
ninety-nine per cent, of the married women can read and 
write — " a much larger proportion," be it remarked, " of 
women thus far educated than can be found in any 
country of Europe" — the rate of illegitimacy is higher 
than elsewhere in Scotland, 11 and is year by year greater 
than in any of the Irish counties. 13 

Astonishing as are these figures to the student of edu- 
cation, they become even more startling when we confine 
our attention to Ireland alone, as the facts we are about 
to present cannot be accounted for in this instance by 
urging, as an explanation, the difference in the manners 
and customs of the two countries. In making a study 
of the comparative morality of the different Irish prov- 
inces we will again select two, as typical from an educa- 

* Illegitimacy : A Study in Morals, by Dr. Albert Leffingwell, member 
of the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. {Social 
Science Series. Charles Soribner's Sons. 1892.) Pp. 35-88. 

•• lbid\ y p. 18. 

11 Ibid., table, p. 151. It is the county of Banff, in northeastern Scot- 
land, and not Kirkcudbright, that leads in Scotland's bad pre-eminence. 

" Ibid., tables, pp. 16, 151. 
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tional standpoint The inhabitants of the province of 
Connaught, which stretches along the desolate Atlantic 
coast, are probably the most poverty-stricken and illiter- 
ate people in all Ireland. On the other hand, in prosper- 
ous Ulster the inhabitants are everywhere assumed to 
be the best instructed and the most thrifty people in the 
country. And yet there has never been a twelve-month 
during the last ten years when the rate of illegitimacy 
was not four times higher in "educated" Ulster than in 
illiterate Connaught." 

In spite, however, of this ever-increasing mass of testi- 
mony from home and abroad, which goes to prove that 
mere human knowledge in itself has no quickening nor 
regenerating power of transforming individual or na- 
tional character, public instruction in the United States 
has come to be looked upon as a fetich, under the spell 
of whose mysterious influence nothing bad can either 
thrive or prosper. And so strongly is this illogical idol 
intrenched behind the prejudices of the multitude that 
he is a brave man who attempts to criticise the claims of 
our national divinity, for in so doing he runs the risk of 
having either his arguments regarded with suspicion, or 
of having himself looked upon as an enemy of the public 
order. 

Everybody nowadays is taught something and en- 
couraged to learn a great many other things, the result 
being the accumulation of a large amount of small infor- 
mation, acquired at a prodigious cost both of time and 
money. This gorging of knowledge— which is not edu- 
cation, but mere instruction — gives us neither cultivation 
of the intellect nor formation of character, and yet the 
true end of education is the formation of character. Man 

" Illegitimacy : A Study in Moral*. {Social Science Series. Charles 
Scribner'e Sons. 1892.) P. 38. 
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is distinctively a moral being, and it is the possession of 
the moral faculty that differentiates him from all lower 
animals, and makes him the lord and master of created 
things ; yet it is this most important faculty in man that 
our present system of education has thus far failed to 
train and develop. 

But what about the State which, trusting in the mis- 
leading utterances of fifty years ago, has gone quite ex- 
tensively into the business of school-keeping ? The State 
is deeply, nay, vitally, interested in education ; for the 
rising generations will one day be the masters of the 
State, and the State, from motives of self-preservation, 
must not merely instruct, but " must educate, its mas- 
ters." " " The very first elements of good government," 
says Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his work " On Representative 
Government," " being the virtue and intelligence of the 
human beings comprising the community, the most im- 
portant form of excellence which any government can 
possess is to promote the virtue and intelligence of the 
people themselves." '* "Promote the virtue of the peo- 
ple themselves " — Ah, there's the rub ! The virtue of 
every people depends alone upon the moral element, 
which is the vital part of education, and, if statistics 
prove anything, our present system of public instruction 
during the last half century has proven itself over and 
over again incapable of teaching morality, incapable of 
forming the character, incapable, therefore, of giving a 
true education. 

Recognizing what experience has so amply demon- 
strated, namely, that any scheme of education which does 
not provide for the moral development of the child is 
radically defective, and contains within itself the germs 

M Lord Sherbrooke's well-known dictum. 

,§ John Stuart Mill, On Representative Government, p. 31. 
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of its own ultimate destruction, let ue consider whether 
under existing conditions there' is any instrument of 
ethical culture available wherewith we as teachers can 
teach the child its duty, which, as Immanuel Kant has 
truly said, " is the obligation to act from pure reverence 
of the moral law." 

It is not a task of great difficulty for one who is gifted 
with any insight into child nature or any sympathy with 
child life, to enlist a twelve-year-old boy on the side of 
nobility, self-sacrifice, and right-doing. But when this 
ingenuous period of child life is past, in what way can 
we in our daily work inspire our pupils with ethical 
ideals, and plant our pupils firmly in the rugged path 
of duty ? 

It is my conviction, based on the observation and re- 
sults of ten years' labor in this direction, that under our 
present limitations this most important and vital part of 
our work can be accomplished only through the con- 
tinued reading and study by our scholars of the best 
literature. In view of what I have already said I cannot 
now be misunderstood as advocating the doctrine that 
in the study of literature will be found the regeneration 
of mankind ; nevertheless, accepting the definition of 
Professor Laurie, that "literature is the universal me- 
dium for the expression of the whole range of man's nat- 
ure under the impulse of the beautiful," " it has seemed 
to me that in presenting the beauties of our noble Eng- 
lish literature to our children, we are training them to 
higher aspirations, and, both by precept and example, 
silently guiding and advancing them in the spiritual 
life. Plato in his " Republic " has said " that the words 
of truth and beauty are the best garrisons of souls whom 
God loves;" and although mere aesthetic training can 

" Professor S. S. Laurie, Lectures on Linguistic Method; p. 13: 
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never take the place of training in morals, yet as an in- 
troduction to the beautiful, it may, through the medium 
of literature, be made the stepping-stone to a loftier con- 
ception of life. Certainly it is most probable that an 
intimate acquaintance with the purest and best of our 
literature will call into existence the spiritual life in 
many a child who, for one reason or another, is beyond 
the reach of any higher formative agency, and, with this, 
will bring to him an elevation of character which in itself 
is a development of moral strength. 

The great problem of the schools to-day is not to teach 
our pupils how to read, but what to read. The true 
function of the reading-lesson is to stimulate and con- 
trol the child's imagination, to fill his mind with the 
highest thoughts of the best men, and to create for him 
an ethical ideal which shall dominate his entire being 
and be at the very centre of his consciousness ; and it 
is our bounden duty as teachers to supply such inspira- 
tions to our pupils at every stage of their intellectual 
life by presenting them the best of our literature that 
they can appreciate and understand. 

If we fail to do this, and content ourselves with giving 
the child the mere mechanical ability to read, we are 
leaving him in the possession of a power that is equally 
potent for evil as it is for good. For nowadays a child 
who can read, will read ; and if we do not lead and di- 
rect his taste, the enemy, who is ever lying in wait for 
poor, faltering humanity, will give the child abundant op- 
portunity to taste of the knowledge of evil ; and this evil, 
whose knowledge is death to the soul of every pure boy 
or girl, is crowding us at every turn and corner of life. 

In what way can we save our little ones from con- 
tamination? My answer is, by making it impossible, 
from the very beginning, for them to like such literature, 
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and by filling their minds, from the earliest years, with 
great thoughts, so that by constantly thinking of them 
they " will become like greatest men." 

But you ask : Where will such important work be com- 
menced? Every intelligent teacher agrees nowadays 
that English literature should be substituted for the 
modern graded reader in the upper grades. Not every 
teacher, however, is prepared to agree with me, I venture 
to say, when I state that a child should commence the 
reading of real literature when he has acquired the me- 
chanical power of reading ; in other words, when he has 
mastered the primer. 

Apart from the novelty of this statement there can 
be no real objection to it. To discard the graded 
series of readers with their trivial and commonplace 
reading matter, and to substitute real literature in their 
place, is neither the burdensome nor the hopeless task 
that it appears to be at first sight. We have not to 
make literature ; it is lying at our very doors. For real 
literature commences in the nursery with " Mother 
Goose," and continues onward through the folk and fairy 
tales unbrokenly till it reaches up to the greatest masters 
of our tongue. We will find it everywhere among the 
classics of our language, in the works that have stood 
the test of years, " the books of all time," as Mr. Buskin 
calls them.' 7 

Our task is but to select, arrange, and adapt Bead- 
ing from the great masterpieces, under the careful 
direction of his teacher, the child will often form for 
himself unconsciously a correct standard of the true 

17 For an elaboration of the details of thin plan see What Shall Our 
Children Read ? by Principal George E. Hardy, printed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York State Teachers' Association, 1890. and 
reprinted in the initial number of the National Teacher? Quarterly, 
January, 1891. 
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and the good ; and acting under its influence he will 
reject the false and the impure. In the course of time 
he will become possessed of a conscious ideal of life 
which, while not rising to the highest ideal, will yet serve 
him as an ethical touchstone to which he can safely refer 
many of the problems of life. In the possession of even 
such a modest standard he will refuse to accept phrases 
as principles, turgid sentiment as virtue, and jingling 
words as measures of right living. If we can thus ad- 
vance our pupils upward in the path of virtue, we shall 
have attained the highest results that teachers in our 
schools can hope to attain. 

Having made our selection of literature so as to bring 
it within the range of the sympathy and intelligence of 
our young charges, there remains little for me to say. For 
if the teacher's nature has not " been subdued to what it 
works in like the dyer's hand," and if he fails to bring the 
growing minds of his scholars into sympathetic relations 
with the thoughts and aspirations of the saints and the 
sages, into whose company he has admitted them, then no 
discussion by me of the rules of method or procedure will 
avail him. He, too, will have failed in the most vital 
part of the great work of education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

AT THE 

Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting, July, 1892, 
Unamimously adopted the following Report: 

" First: That after a careful examination of the advance 
sheets of the volume entitled *Five Hundred Books for the 
Young,* prepared by Mr. George E. Hardy, of New York City, 
Chairman of the Committee on Literature, we find it an aid of the 
greatest value to parents and teachers in determining and direct- 
ing the course of reading for children on account of the discrimi- 
nating judgment of the author and the high character of the books 
selected. 

Second : That in our opinion it is the most complete work of 
its kind that has yet been published, and commends itself as a 
most important contribution to the efforts that are being made for 
the improvement of the character of reading for children. 

Third : That we most heartily recommend to the Association 
that it shall give its full endorsement to this volume, and thus 
recognize in a proper manner the great value of the work and the 
efficient services of its author/ 1 



THE NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION' 

at the 

Annual Meeting, J'tfy, 1892, 

Unanimously adopted the following Resolution : 

41 The Committee to whom advance sheets of Mr. Hardy's 
volume, entitled • Five Hundred Books for the Young,' have beeu 
submitted, cordially recommend the same for the endorsement of 
the Association, as being a valuable aid to both teachers and 
parents in the selection of proper reading matter for rhiidrt-n of 
all ages." 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

BY 

MR. JOHN R. MOTT. 



HP HE most important class in American society are the 
* young men. The two hundred thousand young men 
in our colleges, universities, professional schools, and other 
institutions of higher learning, constitute, potentially, the 
most important element in this class. Shall these students of 
the United States and Canada be strong, aggressive, loyal, 
evangelical Christian men ? An affirmative answer must ex- 
press the deep conviction of all who desire to see the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ the dominant force on this continent. 
The work of Mr. S. M. Sayford is a most marked factor 
in the movement, which, under the sway and power of the 
Holy Spirit, is seeking to make the students of our land 
thoroughly Christian. For nearly seven years he has been 
laboring in the student field. During that period — while 
working in the same field — I have had opportunity to ob- 
serve very carefully the methods employed by Mr. Sayford 
and the results of his work. More and more, each year, 
have I been impressed with the practical, thorough and 
fundamentally important character of this work, and with its 
large and enduring fruitfulness. 

I have also been impressed, as I have gone to the col- 
leges which he had previously visited, with the fact that his 
work has the strongest possible endorsement of all the pro- 



fessors. The brief statement given in the following pages 
— which should be enlarged to include a multitude of facts 
and incidents, in order to give an adequate representation 
of the scope and significance of this work — will be not only 
a source of interest to all who read it, but also a cause for 
deep gratitude to God, and of fervent desire to see this 
supremely important work more widely extended. 

JOHN R. MOTT, 

College Secretary of the International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations. 




WORK AMONG THE COLLEGES. 



No field for Christian work is richer in material, fuller of 
promise, more satisfactory in immediate results, than that 
represented by the world's great student body. In our 
country and the British Provinces fully five hundred institu- 
tions of higher learning present most favorable opportunities 
for the prosecution of such work. Mr. D. L. Moody said, in 
a recent letter to the writer, " The growing interest shown by 
the students in our colleges in religious matters I consider 
one of the most hopeful signs of our times." 

The splendid development of this interest is a refutation 
of the statement made by infidelity that " the Christian re- 
ligion is losing its hold on educated men." Never in the 
history of our country has Christian activity been so deep 
and so widespread as during the progress of the Intercolle- 
giate Young Men's Christian Association. This period, 
covering hardly twenty years, has witnessed the establish- 
ment of no less than five hundred Young Men's Christian 
Associations, in institutions of learning, with thirty thousand 
members enrolled ; the launching of students' summer 
schools at Northfield, Mass., Lake Geneva, Wis., and Knox- 
ville, Tenn. ; and the organization of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, which, according to the 
words of the late Dr. McCosh, is the greatest offering of 
living young men and women since the day of Pentecost. 



A GREAT PRIVILEGE. 

To have any part in such a work, in such a field, is an 
occasion for deepest gratitude to Him whose Kingdom all 
true Christian effort is helping to extend. This privilege 
came very unexpectedly to the writer a few years since, 
through a most impressive incident — an account of which 
was given in a pamphlet entitled " An Interesting Work," 
issued in the Fall of 189 1. The edition having been limited 
to a very small number, and inquiry being frequently made 
concerning the inception, scope and management of the 
work, a restatement of some of its chief characteristics and 
a review of its development is deemed desirable. 

ORIGIN. 

This work was not the result of carefully devised plans. 
It is not part of — in the sense of being connected with — 
the Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian Association ; in- 
deed it is under the auspices of no formal organization. It 
commanded the attention of the writer in 1888. When en- 
gaged in general evangelistic work in Amherst, Mass., Presi- 
dent Seelye of Amherst College invited him to address the 
students. One of the results was an interview with five 
students on the subject of personal religion, especially with 
reference to a manlier Christian life. 

Four of these young men had become quite indifferent 
to their Christian profession, and for some time had had no 
concern for themselves or for others. It was at the close of 
this interview that one of the number — Harry Bemis — 
exclaimed, " Mr. Sayford, why can't you do something like 
this for the fellows in other colleges ? " This inquiry sug- 
gested a field for labor without an equal. Could the 
field be occupied and the peculiar labor prosecuted with any 
reasonable degree of success ? The following day we dis- 
cussed the matter of organization for such work, and deter- 



mined upon a plan which was put in operation at once, and 
has continued with very slight change to the present time, 
exceeding in results the highest expectations of its most 
hopeful friends. 

A few months after Harry Bemis graduated he was 
stricken with a fatal illness. The day of his death he said 
to his father, " You must write Mr. Say ford when I am gone, 
and tell him to plead with the fellows in college to be first-class 
Christians ." As his words in the interview at college sug- 
gested the field, so his dying words suggested the character 
of the work, and his message has been already carried into 
more than one hundred and fifty institutions of learning. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The expediency of having the work under the auspices 
of some more formal organization, or some society already 
established, was duly considered, but for many reasons it 
was regarded wise, and advantageous in certain directions, 
to let it continue as it began. Mr. R. C. Morse, General 
Secretary of the International Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations, shared this opinion, and at a 
meeting of his committee it was voted to allow the college 
secretaries to co-operate with Mr. Sayford, and in an un- 
official capacity thus facilitate his work. The benefit from 
this happy combination has been mutual, since the labor of 
the one supplements that of the other. 

PURPOSE. 

To promote purity of thought and conversation ; to raise 
the standard of Christian living ; to win students for Christ ; 
and to lead college men to put the same enthusiasm into 
their Christian work that they put into their social organiza- 
tions, — has been, as it continues to be, the purpose of this 
special effort. So marked has been the favor with which 
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students and professors have received this work, that it has 
come to be recognized as The Higher Ground Move- 
ment, and calls loudly for more workers to meet its grow- 
ing demands. 

nETHOD. 

There is nothing peculiar in the methods employed, al- 
though it must be recognized that students differ from other 
young men in environment and employment. As a class 
they are thoughtful, frank, approachable, respectful and 
reverent. They represent the two great safeguards of 
American citizenship — education and religion — and hence 
constitute the most important class of society. Welcomed 
heartily, in most instances, by students and professors, it 
has not been difficult to arrange for daily meetings, so as 
not to conflict with the ordinary duties of college life, and 
ample opportunity has been found for "group meetings" 
with reference to personal work, Bible study, and spiritual 
culture. It is in personal interviews, however, that the 
most interesting results have been accomplished. Many 
hours have thus been spent, in every institution, in conver- 
sation about life-work, toward which every ambitious student 
looks with more or less solicitude, and concerning which he 
is eager to talk. 

Quite a number in each institution are glad of an oppor- 
tunity to converse with an older person about pernicious 
habits, of which thus early in life so many young men are 
victims, and from the power of which so many honestly 
desire to break away. Experience teaches that unless the 
victory is won in college the chain is forged all the more 
strongly, and the conflict becomes the more intense, year by 
year, with less and less probability of emancipation. 

Any one sufficiently interested in the movement to read 
carefully these pages, will discern the peculiar advantage of 
moral and religious effort in such a field, and will not require 
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statistics nor special argument to form an intelligent, and 
an approximately correct, estimate of the value of such 
effort. 

RETROSPECT. 

A backward glance, over the six years, must be full of 
interest to all who read, as it is to him who, in behalf of the 
work, sends out this little pamphlet. Two tours have 
been made of the Pacific coast and two partial ones of the 
Southern States, while more or less time in each year has 
been given to the Western, Middle, and New England 
States. In some instances a second, and even a third, visit 
to the same college has been made. 

In addition to the work among students, meetings have 
been held in the interest of young men not in college, and, 
during the vacation seasons, more or less time has been 
given to general evangelistic work and students' summer 
schools. The institutions visited are as follows : — 

ALABAMA. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, Southern Univer- 
sity, Military Institute, State University, Ladies' Seminary. 

CALIFORNIA. 

University of Southern California, Pomona College, Un- 
iversity of the Pacific, College of Letters, Mapa College, 
Occidental College, fMills Seminary, Los Angeles Univer- 
sity, Normal School, State University, Leland Stanford, Jr. 
University, Pacific College, Chaffee College, Lordsburg 
College, Belmont School, Hopkins Academy. 

COLORADO. 

Denver University. 

CONNECTICUT. 

*Yale University, Wesleyan University. 
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GEORGIA. 

State University, fLucy Cobb Institute, Atlanta High 
School. 

ILLINOIS. 

State University, Knox College, take Forest University, 
Bible Institute, Northwestern University, Chicago aiid 
McCormick Theological Seminaries, V. M. C. A. Training 
School, the Professional Schools of Chicago. 

IOWA. 

University of Upper Iowa, State University, western 

Normal, State Agricultural College. 

Indiana. 

Butlef University, Earlham College, Wabash College, 
State Normal, Rose Polytechnic, Franklin College, Purdue 
University, De PaUw University, Indiana University, Union 
Christian College, Northern Indiana Normal. 

KANSAS. 

State University, Washburn College, Baker University. 

KENTUCKY. 

State University, Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Centre College, Georgetown College. 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin College, Bates College, Colby University. 

MA^SACHUSEttS. 

Amherst College, Williams College, Mt. Hermon School, 
Agricultural College, fNorthfield Seminary, Worcester 
Academy, *Williston Semiriaty, Christian Workers' Training 
School, French Protestant College, Y. M. C. A. Training 
School. 
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Michigan, 

Btate University, Olivet College. 

HINNESOTA. 

State University, Macalister College, Carleton College, 
Hamline University. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

State University, MillSaps College. 

MISSOURI. 

State University. 

NgftfcASKA. 

State University, Wesleyan University, Western Normal, 

Lincoln Normal, Union College, Cotner College, Business 

College. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College. 

new JERSEY. 

Princeton University, LaWfefle8ville School. 

NEW YORK. 

Hamilton College, Cbrnell University, Colgate Academy, 

University of Rochester, Madlsbn University, Syracuse 

University, Rensselaer PelyteChftte* United States Military 

Academy. 

NOftTrl CAROLINA. 

State University, Bingham School. 

OHIO* 

Wittenburg College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lafayette College, Dickinson College, Indian Training 
School, Pennsylvania College, University of Pennsylvania, 
State College, Haverford College, Allegheny College, Girard 
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College, and the following medical schools in Philadelphia : 
Jefferson, Hahnemann, Medico Chirurgical, Pennsylvania 
Dental, Philadelphia Dental, Pennsylvania Pharmacy, 
Women's Medical College. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Brown University. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

State University, Citadel Academy. 

TENNESSEE. 

University of Tennessee, Cumberland University, Van- 

derbilt University, t Centenary College, fWard Seminary, 

Webb's School. 

TEXAS. 

State University. 

VERMONT. 

University of Vermont, *St. Johnsbury Academy. 

VIRGINIA. 

University of Virginia, Randolph-Macon College, 
Washington and Lee University, Virginia Military Institute, 
Richmond College, Roanoke College. 

WASHINGTON. 

University of Washington, Spokane College, Whitman 

College. 

WISCONSIN. 

University of Wisconsin. 

HAWAII. 

Kamehameha fKawaiahao Schools, and Oahu College. 

* Visited before my time was devoted so generally to work among students, 
t Ladies' institutions of learning. 
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RESULTS. 

Among the students in these institutions, and among 
the young men in city Associations, fully twenty thousand 
have covenanted for a higher type of Christian life, and in 
entering this covenant have resolved, by God's grace, to dis- 
continue the habit or habits which have hitherto retarded 
their spiritual growth and hindered their usefulness in 
Christian work. Many young men and women have pro- 
fessed conversion, quite a number of young men in college 
have been led to enter the Christian ministry, and not a few 
are among the volunteers for work in foreign lands. 

During these years the field has greatly enlarged. But 
few of the obstacles anticipated have been realized, and 
today State Universities, Denominational Colleges, Profes- 
sional Schools, and all other classes of institutions of higher 
learning present most favorable opportunities for the intro- 
duction and prosecution of this work. Wherever the work 
has been engaged in, it has commanded, without exception, 
the friendly recognition of college presidents and mem- 
bers of faculties. Moreover, for lack of time and needed 
helpers, many calls extended have been regretfully de- 
clined. In only two instances has objection to this work 
been interposed by the college authorities. The Agricul- 
tural -and Mechanical College in Texas refused to admit 
" an Evangelist," and the invitation of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of the University of Chicago was 
vetoed by the President of the University who declined to 
give his reasons therefor. 

NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT. 

Surely the work is no longer an experiment. Cordial 
words of encouragement, uniformly given by professors 
and students ; results which are seen, and which are becom- 
ing more and more apparent as the students graduate and 
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enter upon their life-work ; and, last but not least, the in- 
creasing demand for such work, is a sufficient encouragement 
for its continuance by him who feels that he has been un- 
mistakably called to such high and holy service. The only 
apology offered for the accompanying testimonies — if any 
is needed — is, that no formal organization is herein repre- 
sented, and that it has seemed desirable in this manner to 
assure the friends, whose generous support has made the 
work feasible, of the hearty appreciation of leading educa- 
tors and students throughout the country. 

S. M. SAYFORD. 

Newton, Mass., January, 1895. 




TESTIMONY. 



Dr. Julius H. Seelye : 

" It gives me pleasure to express my sense of the value 
of his services among the young men of our colleges." 

President Geo. E. Reed, of Dickinson College ; 

" I attended several of his meetings, and have personal 
knowledge as to the vast amount of good he accomplished 
in this institution." 

President McKnight, of Gettysburg College, writes Mr. Mott ; 

" His pungent protest against evil habits has elevated 
the morality and Christian life of the institution, and started 
impulses toward righteousness which we believe will be pro- 
ductive of lasting good." 

President Dudley, of Georgetown College : 

" His mission can hardly be over-estimated. I want 
him to come again." 

President Jordan, of JLeland Stanford, Jr., University, writes 
Mr. John R. Mott : 

" Permit me to thank you most heartily for having sug- 
gested to me the propriety of inviting Mr. S. M. Sayford to 
address our students. His talk before the young men of the 
University was in all respects the best confidential talk to 
young men, on the dangers that beset college life, that I 
have ever heard from any source whatever. It is given with 
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admirable tact, is straight-forward and thoroughly truthful, 
without exaggeration and without sentimentalism. Nothing 
could be done more helpful to the personal character of the 
young men of the colleges of this country than to have every 
one of them listen to Mr. Sayford. The effect on the young 
men of this institution who were more or less led astray in 
the direction of indulgences has been wonderful, and very 
many of them will date their progress toward better things 
from Mr. Sayford's talk of last night." 

President Franklin Carter, of Williams College ; 

" If I were asked to name the evangelist whose religious 
influence upon students would be likely to be most perma- 
nent, I should name him. His peculiar success in approach- 
ing young men and winning their confidence rests on a com- 
bination of qualities and a wealth of experience decidedly 
rare. I have been thankful ever since I knew him that our 
schools and colleges had such a friend." 

Prof. P. L. Shepardson {Acting Principal), of Worcester 
Academy : 

" On three or more occasions Mr. Sayford has visited 
the Academy. His methods are wise. He has never failed, 
when here, to accomplish great spiritual good. It has been 
our sincere regret that there are no others like him." 

Dr. fames C MaeKenzie, Head Master of Lawrenceville 
School : 

"Mr. S. M. Sayford has, on two different occasions, vis- 
ited our school to work among our boys. I take great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the sound methods he em- 
ploys and to the valuable and enduring results he has 
attained." 
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Chancellor Boggs, of the University of Georgia : 

" The excellence of his whole work is its scriptural faith 
and doctrine " 

Prof C. A. Waldo, Professor of Mathematics, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, and Chairman of the Indiana State College 
Committee : 

" He was with us here at De Pauw but a short time, but 
in that brief space he lifted the whole student body to a 
much higher moral and spiritual level than that upon which 
he found them. The same testimony comes from every part 
of our State where he labored. Every college community 
touched by him was quickened and blessed." 

President Sperry, of Olivet College : 

" The coming of Mr. Sayford to Olivet College in the 
winter of 1893 turned out to be, as I had ever}' reason to 
hope it would be, an immediate and permanent blessing. 
I gratefully put it upon record, that his influence upon 
the religious and social life of this college has made the work 
of officers and students easier ever since he was in Olivet." 

C. D. Lee, President of the Christian Association of the 
Northwestern University : 

" Mr. Sayford's visit to Northwestern University has 
marked, I believe, a new era in the religious life of this 
institution." 

Prof H. F. Fisk, Principal of the Academy of Northwestern 
University : 

u His influence was strong, wholesome, and hearty." 

President f. H. Smart, of Purdue University : 

" We feel he did us much good, and shall continue to 
regard him as one of our helpful friends." 
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President J, P. D % John, of De Pauw University : 

" His visit was a great benefit to our students in arousing 
the listless and stimulating those already in the Christian 
life. We shall always be glad to see him." 

President W. M. Beardshear of Iowa Agricultural College : 

" His special talk to the young men was pointed, timely, 
and helpful. It ought to be heard by all the young men of 
our colleges." 

President George S. Burroughs, of Wabash College: 

" During his recent visit here many Christian men have 
determined upon a higher level of Christian life, and some 
forty or more students, who were not professors of religion, 
have determined to commence the following of Christ. We 
feel that his presence and work with us has been the occa- 
sion of marked blessing to the college, for which we are 
specially grateful to God." 

7he Leader of the Christian work in the University of Michi- 
gan says : 

"This afternoon's meeting was the culmination point of 
the work here. There were fully four hundred men present, 
and nearly all students. Fully two hundred covenanted 
for a better life, and many expressed their determination to 
live a Christian life." 

Mr. Walter C. Douglas, General Secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Philadelphia ; 

" In a work that, in my judgment, has no parallel for 
difficulties nor for importance — namely, the work among 
the students of the great professional schools in a large 
city — I have found no one the equal in experience and 
ability to Mr. Sayford, and in this conclusion I am sustained 
by leading professors, prominent Christian workers, and 
others, who unite in hearty expressions of appreciation of 
the work that he has done in Philadelphia." 
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A Y. M. C. A. College Secretary writes Mr, Sayford: 

" Several years ago, in a certain university, I heard your 
4 Confidential Talk.' God gave you power to lay bare the 
hidden life of the student, and it is one of the dearest privi- 
leges of my life to tell you that at that time through the 
power of Christ I became a free man. Students need you, 
and many a man today is waiting for your message. My 
prayer is that God will send you to college after college, 
and to man after man, until all students shall enter into the 
power and beauty of life." 

President of the K M. C. A. at Princeton University wrote, after 
one of Mr. Sayford 9 s visits ; 

"When he came, things were very inauspicious. The foot- 
ball season was just at its height. Football was the only 
topic of conversation. But notwithstanding all that, we had 
the grandest set of meetings that we have had since I was 
in Princeton, and for a long time back. He inspired the 
Christian men with a sense of their need of a higher life, 
got them to make solemn determination before God to live 
closer to Him. The Spirit of God was among us." 
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Ohio University Monographs. 

in. 

In is the intention of the officers of the Ohio 
University at Athens to issue occasional monographs 
by members of the faculty and others, the general 
character of which may be seen from the one that 
here follows. While not intended to bring before the 
public anything new or strikingly original, they are 
designed to discuss questions of interest to intelligent 
readers of every class, but especially to those who 
are engaged in teaching, as well as to stimulate 
thought and provoke further inquiry. It will be the 
aim of the committee having this matter in charge to 
avoid too great technicality on the one hand and mere 
platitudes on the other. The following have been 
already issued : 

I. Methods of Inducing Introspective Power; 
One Aspect of the Pedagogies of Psychology, by W. 
F. Pierce. 

II. Some Aspects of Early Greek Education, 
by C. W. Super. 

It will be readily seen that the object of the 
present paper is a purely practical one and that it is 
of interest chiefly to Ohio readers. 



Ohio and the Training of Teachers, 

* 

By JOHN P. GORDY, 

Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. 



The United States spend $140,000,000 annually 
for the support of public schools. Notwithstanding 
this expenditure they do less to secure trained teach- 
ers than any other civilized country in the world. 
This seems paradoxical. If education is important, 
it would seem that. the preparation of teachers must 
be equally so. 

The explanation is simple. The duty of pro- 
viding for the training of teachers follows from two 
suppositions: first, that education is important; and 
second, that it is difficult. Admit that education is 
difficult and deny that it is important and there is no 
reason for providing for the training of teachers. 
Admit that it is important and deny that it is difficult 
and again there is no reason for the training of 
teachers. But if education is both important and 
difficult we are under obligations to see that those 
who undertake it have made proper preparation. 
The American people do not believe that teaching is 
difficult: that is the reason why they take so little 
pains to see that their teachers have been well train- 
ed. The women teachers of Rhode Island and the 
women weavers of Massachusetts and Maine get 
nearly the same compensation. The reason is that 
the people of Rhode Island, in common with those of 



the other States, put teaching, at least in the common 
schools, and weaving very much on a level in point 
of difficulty. In this connection it is interesting to 
read what J. I. Prince says about teaching as a pro- 
fession in Germany: "There is a recognition of 
teaching as a profession in Germany, and the recog- 
nition pervades, all classes of society. The teacher 
of any school or grade ranks with his clerical, legal, 
and medical brother. Indeed, so far as my observa- 
tions go, the teachers of Germany as a class, stand 
higher in the estimation of the people than do mem- 
bers of any other profession, and worthily so." No 
one would think of saying such a thing about the 
teachers in this country. Any one here with the 
mere rudiments of an education can get a position to 
teach. It is not uncommon in Ohio for a boy of 
eighteen to get a position as teacher at nearly as high 
a salary as his last instructor a month after leaving 
school. 

Note. — A country school teacher recently told 
me that six of his last year students had just obtained 
certificates, and most of them had already secured 
positions to teach. 

The great mass of the people look upon educa- 
tion ?s getting knowledge and teaching as imparting 
it. They naturally suppose, therefore, that a teach- 
er's entire preparation is made when he has acquired 
the knowledge it is his duty to impart. 

What training does he need to teach geography, 
history, arithmetic and reading when they are taught 
simply for the sake of a knowledge of disconnected 
facts? Manifestly, all he needs is the same mechani- 
cal, disconnected knowledge of them that he under- 
takes to impart. When his pupils can answer all the 



questions at the bottom of the pages of their text- 
books, they have all the "education" he thinks it 
worth while to undertake to give them. 

It ought not to be unnecessary to show that such 
an idea of education is altogether erroneous. What a 
man can do, not what he knows, is the measure of his 
education. Not knowledge — but knowledge trans- 
muted into power constitutes education. There is 
absolutely no connexion between the memorizing of 
isolated facts and the development of mental power. 
Is a boy a better observer, a more correct reasoner, 
has he a more vivid imagination, a stronger will, a 
more cultivated taste, a deeper and wider range of in- 
terests for having learned a number of isolated facts 
in history and geography? Has such a course at all 
contributed to lay what Locke calls the foundation of 
all virtue and worth — the ability to cross one's own 
inclinations and follow the dictates of reason even 
though appetite leads the other way? Once seize the 
true idea of education — that its aim is to develop the 
best possibilities of the child and you will admit the 
truthfulness of Fouillee's criterion for testing meth 
ods of education and instruction: "Is there an in- 
crease of mental, moral and aesthetic power? Then 
the method is good. Is the memorv turned into a 
store-house? Then the method is bad, for the brain 
is not a store-house to be filled, but an organ to act.'' 

If this is true, we can see how pitifully inade- 
quate is the preparation of a teacher who simply 

knows a mass of disconnected facts about what he is 
trying to teach. The true teacher is a sculptor, and 
marble he work in is the human mind. What 
kind of training does he need to enable him to help 
the statue struggle forth? Such training as will ena- 
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ble him, in the first place, to see the statue in his 
mind's eye as clearly as possible, and in the second, 
to realize what he must do in order to disengage it. 
Only the teacher who sees more or less clearly the 
ideal towards which he should work can make even 
an intelligent effort to succeed. Only the teachtr 
who not only sees the ideal but understands the 
means he must use in endeavoring to realize it has 
any reason for hoping to succeed. 

Let us look at the matter from the point of view 
of another definition of education. Education con- 
sists in the formation of good habits. Develop in a 
child the best possible habits of observation, of logi- 
cal memory, of correct reasoning, of clear and forci- 
ble expression, of vigorous and effective willing — de- 
velop in him such interests that his mind will dwell 
habitually on the things that are most worthy of at- 
tention, and you have given him the best possible ed- 
ucation. The geography and history, the arithmetic 
and physiology, the French and the Latin, the bot- 
any and the chemistry, are important chiefly as 
means to this end. The formation of habits of right 
acting, true thinking, proper feeling — that is the 
supreme thing and this or that subject, this or that 
method, is important merely as a means of realizing it. 

But how are habits formed? Only, of course, by 
action. A child learns to walk by walking, and the 
intelligent mother does all she can when she encour- 
ages him to make the effort at the proper time and 
under favorable circumstances. The whole work of 
the teacher, then consists in putting the child under 
such influences as will be most likely to occasion him 
to act rightly, think truly, feel properly. Does any 



one permit himself to think that an easy task? He 
has but to realize from what countless generations we 
have inherited tendencies to act wrongly, think false- 
ly, and feel improperly and he will see that it is one 
of the most difficult tasks in the world. 

It may be useful to consider the work of the 
teacher from the point of view of a third definition of 
education. Guyau says that education has a triple 
end: (i) "The harmonious development in the in- 
dividual of all the capacities proper and useful to the 
race;" (2) "the development in the individual of 
such capacities as are peculiar to him" as long as 
such development "will not disturb the equilibrium 
of the organism;" (3) "to arrest and check the tend- 
encies and instincts which may disturb that equili- 
brium; i.. e., to aid heredity in proportion as it tends 
to create permanent superiority in the race, and to 
resist its influence when it tends to accumulate causey 
pernicious to the race itself." Is the teacher fitted 
to develop harmoniously all the capacities of his 
pupils when his chief equipment consists in the pos- 
session of a memory more or less well filled? To de- 
velop the mind harmoniously, a teacher must have 
clear ideas as to the relative value of its various pow- 
ers, and of the occasions and circumstances for 
bringing them into action. Does a mechanical 
knowledge of history, geography, arithmetic and the 
rest, teach him how to aid heredity in so far as it 
tends to create permanent superiority in the race, 
and how to resist it in so far as it tends to perpetu- 
ate pernicious tendencies? The baie statement of 
such a question will be sufficient to bring home to 
'any reflecting mind the wonderful complexity and 
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difficulty of education. If the American people ever 
come to appreciate the true nature of education, they 
will show it by taking such steps as will ensure the 
thorough training of their teachers no matter what it 
costs. We have been saying for a long time that un- 
iversal education is necessary to a self-governing 
people. Once we come to mean it, we shall set 
about providing for the training of our teachers, with 
the energy with which a nation fights for its life. 
Better untrained lawyers, untrained doctors, untrain- 
ed legislators, than untrained teachers. Put the 
schools of the country for two or three generations 
in the hands of thoroughly trained teachers, and able 
lawyers and skillful doctors and wise legislators will 
naturally follow. Keep them in the hands of such 
teachers as they now for the most part are, and the 
Anglo-Saxon genius for government may save us, 
and it may not. 

It does not lie within the scope of this paper to 
enter upon any detailed discussion of the sort of 
training a teacher should have. Evidently he should 
know the child mind not merely, or indeed chiefly, 
as it can be learned from books important as this 
knowledge is, but as it can only be learned by a close 
and patient study of the child himself. He should 
know it so well that the principles that underlie the 
proper methods of dealing with it will follow as nat- 
urally from this knowledge as a stream of water from 
its source. 

He should know the history of education. He 

cannot fail to get inspiration from the lives of the 

tfreat teachers and thinkers on the subject of educa- 

ion. He should realize the close relation that exists 
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between a nation's traditions and ideals, and its edu- 
cational methods and systems. He should know the 
educational systems of every civilized country in the 
world — the experiments that are being made in the 
great educational laboratory that he may use their re- 
sults in the improvement of his own methods and the 
elevation of his own ideals. 

He should know the educational value of the 
subjects he teaches. His subjects are his tools. He 
should know what they are fitted to accomplish — the 
contribution they are capable of making to the de- 
velopment of his pupils. 

Moreover, he should have a professional knowl- 
edge of the subjects he undertakes to teach. No 
one can teach all he knows of any subject. As 
Fitch says, some knowledge is inevitably lost in the 
process of transmission. In order, then, that the 
future citizen may learn what he needs to know, hh 
teacher must know more. No teacher can teach his 
pupils what they ought to know about the history of 
their own country, for example, who does not know 
far more of the subject than he can learn from any 
text book Besides he should have a good knowl- 
edge of cognate subjects. Without some knowledge 
of civil government, and political economy, and the 
history of England, and, we may add, of the general 
principles of sociology, some of the most important 
chapters in the history of the United States will be 
sealed to him, and must be, therefore, to his pupils so 
far as he is concerned. 

We may say, then, that the professional training 
of the teacher consists of two parts; (i) of a knowl- 
edge of the subjects he teaches which he needs not as 
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a man, but as a teacher; and (2) a knowledge of 
Psychology, and of the science, art, and history of 
education. 

Where shall intending teachers get this training? 
To answer this question with any approximation to 
completeness, one would have to take into account 
the needs of different classes and grades of teachers. 
Roughly speaking, we might divide teachers into 
three classes: (1) College professors and city 
superintendents; (2) High and Preparatory school 
principals and the teachers of Secondary schools in 
general; and, (3) the teachers of elementary school^. 

It would be easy to show that if society ever 
seriously sets about making proper provision for the 
training of teachers of the first class it will create 
post-graduate schools, schools of university grade, 
for the special study of education, and make it the 
duty of all who aspire to the higher positions in the 
teaching .profession to attend them. Some day, I 
believe, it will seem as absurd to employ a man to 
take charge of the schools of a great city who has not 
made a careful study of the art and science and phil- 
osophy and history of education as it would be to us 
to day to employ as the captain of a great steamer a 
man who knows nothing of a compass and had never 
set his foot on the <!eck of any sea-going craft what- 
ever. But I must content myself here with having in- 
dicated the place and function of what we may call a 
school of Pedagogy in an ideal school system. The 
second class — high and preparatory school principals 
and the teachers of secondary schools in general — 
should have devoted a year of their college course to 
a study of Pedagogy. Such instruction as half a 
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dozen or more colleges in the country already give 
should be made obligatory on all those who aim to 
teach in our secondary schools. But the third class 
— the great army of elementary teachers on whom 
rests the responsibility of preparing the masses for the 
duties of citizenship — wh«re shall they get their 
training? They should get it in schools whose 
courses of study and methods of teaching are espe- 
cially adapted to give to teachers of elementary 
schools the best possible preparation for their work. 
Primarily for military reasons, both Germany and 
Frauce require all the teachers of their elementary 
schools to have a thorough normal school training 
before they undertake to teach. Do Germany and 
France need good soldiers more than the United 
States needs good citizens? Are the duties of a Ger- 
man or French soldier comparable in complexity and 
difficulty with those of an American citizen? Think 
of the questions upon which the American people 
have been expressing opinions at the polls during the 
last three or four years — civil service reform, revis- 
ion of the tariff, free coinage of silver, etc. What 
percentage of the men who voted on them had any 
intelligent opinion of their merits? What percentage 
of the American people ever will have an intelligent 
opinion upon the questions upon which they vote 

until we have a generation of voters trained by 
thoroughly trained teachers. 

We may as well look the question steadily in the 
face: a republican form of government involves as a 
logical corollary not merely free and compulsory ed- 
ucation, but thoroughly trained teachers. Free 
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education made compulsory will doubtless, in the 
course of time, give to all our people what is called 
the elements of education. But free education made 
compulsory with thoroughly trained teachers will 
alone give to the American people the training they 
must have in order to perform intelligently the duties 
of citizenship In view of these facts, what does 
Ohio propose to do? This is indeed a pertinent 
question. Of all the civilized countries in the world 
the United States does the least to secure proper 
training for her teachers, and among all the states of 
the Union, Ohio enjoys the unenviable preeminence 
of doing the least for the training of the teachers of 
her elementary schools. Every state in the Union, 
I believe, has at least one Normal school and some 
of them have several. Alabama has four, California 
three, Illinois two, Indiana two, Florida two, Maine 
three, Massachusetts seven, Minnesota three, New 
York eleven, North Carolina four, Oregon two, 
Pennsylvania twelve, Texas two, Vermont three, 
West Virginia five, Wisconsin five, Ohio — not one. 
Ohio has given from three to five thousand dollars 
annually for the support of the Ndrmal Department 
of the Ohio University. With this exception, not 
one dollar has she contributed during the whole 
course of her history fot the training of her teachers. 
Compare this insignificant sum with the $27,000 given 
for the same purpose by Alabama; the $2 1 1,000 given 
by Connecticut; the $47,000 given by Dakota; the 
$80,000 given by Georgia; the $79,000, by Illinois; 
the $31,000, by Indiana; the $38,000, by Kansas; 
the $26,000, by Maine; the $10,000, by Maryland; 
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the$oo,ooo, by Massacusetts; the $42,000 by Michi- 
gan; the $50,000, by Minnesota; the $62,000, by 
Missouri; the $17,000, by Nebraska; the $12,000, by 
New Hampshire; the $22,000, by New Jersey; the 
$310,000, by New York; the $7,000, by North 
Carolina; the $127,000, by Pennsylvania; the $12,000, 
by Rhode Island; the $11,000, by Tennessee; the 
$36,000, by Texas; the $17,000, by Vermont; the 
#55>o°o> by Virginia; the $14,000; by West Virginia; 
the $65,000, by Wisconsin. Compare, or rather 
contrast, these sums with Ohio's pittance, if you 
would realize how samefully she has allowed herself 
to be outstripped by her sister states in the Union. 

But, in respectfully urging upon the attention of 
those who have the interest of the State at heart, the 
importance of making proper provision for normal 
school training, I would not appeal to state pride. I 
cite the example of the other states to answer the 
argument that may be made, "We cannot afford it." 
If Illinois can affotd $79,000, and Massachsetts 
$90,000, and Pennsylvania $127,000, and New York 
$310,000, certainly one of the richest and most 
important states in the Union can-do far more than 
she has done to give teachers, who realize that they 
are dealing with the most complex and delicate 
things in the world, and that their methods of dealing 
with them, may exert a decisive influence upon the 
entire future of their pupils. Aristotle said that the 
difference between the educated and the uneducated 

NOTE.— These statistics are taken from the last Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. They represent the 
sums given In 1888. It Is probable that, later reports would 
increase rather than diminish these figures. 
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man is akin to that between the living and the dead* 
Rousseau and of Herbert Spencer have said that the 
end of education is complete living. I urge provision 
for normal school training in order tbat a large 
number of our boys and girls may live the largest, 
completest lives possible. Fouillee well says that in 
each of us should "be a free man, who keeps his 
freedom unimpared by the ever increasing servitude 
of life, able to communicate to industry itself, and 
to material labor of every kind, something of that 
dignity which according to Plato and Aristotle comes 
with knowledge and thought." In pleading for 
thoroughly trained teachers, I am pleading for the 
freedom of the next generation; pleading for their 
release from the tyranny of tradition, and custom, and 
routine; pleading that they may be servants of reason 
alone. 

But the organization of normal schools may be 
safely left to private enterprise, it may be urged, if 
there is such a need for thoroughly trained teachers. 
The whole history of education is one elaborate 
illustration of the follv of such a course. No one 
will deny the necessity of universities. They are 
the repositories of higher learning, the institutions 
that pass on the torch of progress from generation to 
generation. * But nowhere has private enterprise 
undertaken to supply university training and for the 
obvious reasons: (i) The libraries and laboratories 
and museums and buildings required for a well- 
equipped university are so expensive that private 
enterprise would have to charge students such 
large sums as to put university training beyond the 
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reach of all but the very rich few; and, (2), that in 
all education, as James Bryce says, the supply must 
create the demand rather than the demand create the 
supply. It is interesting to note the fact that the first 
normal school ever orgaaized in this country opened 
with three pupils. There was great need of normal 
school training, but no demand for it. In the same 
state now there are seven normal schools, all well 
attended. Waitfof the organization of well equipped 
normal schools untii private enterprise undertakes it; 
and you will wait until the general public appreciates 
the importance of thoroughly trained teachers. Does 
any one suppose that the newspapers of this conntry 
express the opinion of their editors? The average 
editor writes not what he believes, but what he thinks 
his readers believe. So if a private normal school 
succeeds as a business undertaking it must give 
people what they want, not what they ought to have. 
A private normal school is under a strong temptation 
to confer degrees upon the completion of short and 
superficial courses in order that it may attract the 
very large number who care more for the name of an 
education than they do for the reality. In a word — 
it is almost impossible for a private normal school to 
elevate the educational ideals of a community and at 
the same time succeed as a business undertaking. 
If it strives to maintain a high standard, if it keeps 
constantly in mind the fact that power, growth, ex- 
pansion, enlargement of mind are the great things in 
education, it cannot attract the large patronage 
without which it must be a failure as a business 
venture. But if it directs all its energies to succeed- 
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ing as a business undertaking; if it strives to attract 
patronage by conferring the same degrees at the eud 
of a a two-years course that the colleges confer upon 
the completion of much longer courses, it lowers the 
standard of education, diffuses false educational 
ideas, uses all its influerce, in a word, to cultivate 
superficiality and smartness at the expense of depth 
and real ability. 

It is evident, therefore, that private normal schools 
cannot be depended in to give to intending teachers 
of elementary schools the kind of training they need. 
And so the question returns— what should Ohio do? 

If the argument of this paper is worth anything, it 
is clear that she should do something' the question is 
what? I will state my opinion without further parley: 
I think the State shouid make an appropriation for 
three state normal schools, one in connection with 
each of the state universities. There are two reasons, 
one economic, the other educational, for organizing a 
normal school in conuection with a college. It is 
evident that it will save expense. The same library, 
museum, laboratory and, to a great extent, the same 
buildings that suffice for the college will suffice for the 
normal schools. But the educational reason is far 
more important. 

It has been the bane — I had almost used a 
stronger term — of normal school training in this 
country that it has to such an extent, if I may so 
speak, misunderstood itself. Our normal schools have 
shown an almost irresistible tendency to enter into 
competition with our colleges — forgetting that the 
normal schools and colleges have functions as distinct 
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as those of the grammar and high schools. The 
function of the normal schools is to prepare teachers 
for elementary schools; the function of the college is 
to give a liberal education. Each becomes untrue to 
itself when it allows itself to forget its proper work. 
The normal school, by misunderstanding itself, by 
not realizing the nature of the work society set it to 
do, has often exerted an unwholesome influence 
upon its students. Instead of endeavoring to make 
them feel the incompleteness of their education, in- 
stead of urging them to complete it in a college or 
university, the normal school has too often made them 
feel that for a student who had received its training 
such a course was superfluous. This could never hap-" 
pen if the normal schools were connected with a 
college. The normal school itself would feel the 
value of the college course, to say nothing of the fact 
that students coming into daily contact with those 
whose attainments were so far superior to.theirs could 
not but feel that superiority. 

It may not be improper to say thai the conclu- 
sion is fully borne out by our experience in the Ohio 
University. As the teachers of the State know, there 
are two courses in the normal department here, one 
of them three and the other seven years long. The 
first course covers a great deal of ground covered by 
the courses of the average state normal school, while 
the second is fully equal in length and thoroughness 
and disciplinary value to either of the other courses 
offered by the college. It is safe to say that no 
graduate from the short course has been conceited 
enough to suppose that the training he has received 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



Ten years after the settlement of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
the great Puritan migration from England to Massachusetts 
began. In 1630, about a thousand persons settled in Boston 
and vicinity. Within the next ten years about twenty thousand 
more came. Then immigration practically ceased for nearly 
two hundred years. These English people brought with them 
the ideas of popular education which characterized the Refor- 
mation period. They were also familiar with the various forms 
in which those ideas had found expression in all the countries 
affected by the Reformation. 

THE FIRST PERIOD. 

Beginning with Boston, in 1635 the towns early established 
schools, supporting them in various ways : by subscriptions, by 
endowments, by grants of income from the common stock 
lands, fishing privileges, etc., by tuition fees, and by direct 
taxation. They were public schools ; established, regulated, 
and supported, wholly or in part, by direct vote of the people 
in their town meetings. In the larger towns, the schools were 
named and modelled after the endowed grammar schools of 
England, furnishing instruction in Latin and Greek, besides 
the elementary branches. In 1636 a public appropriation was 
made for founding Harvard College. 

The first general legislation occurred in 1642, when a law 
was enacted requiring all children to be taught reading, the 
capital laws, and -the principles of religion. This was the 
foundation of the compulsory educational system of the State. 
In 1647 a general compulsory school law was enacted. This 
required towns of fifty families to support an elementary 



school, aud towns of one hundred families to support a 
grammar school, where boys could be fitted for the university. 
Under this law the larger commercial towns have maintained 
public classical schools for nearly two hundred and fifty years. 
From its beginning the State has had a complete system of 
public education, — elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
the college. 

THE SECOND PERIOD. 

The second century in the educational history of the State is 
marked by an effort to adapt the school system to the needs of 
a widely scattered agricultural population. At the close of the 
Indian wars, the people pushed into the wilderness away from 
the primitive church and schoolhouse. The obligation to edu- 
cate the children being still upon them, they substituted for 
the fixed town school " moving schools," the teacher chosen 
by the town spending a few weeks or months in each of the 
isolated neighborhoods. Later, under legislative authority, 
formal divisions of the towns were made into b4 school districts." 
In these schoolhouses were erected, and the " district school" 
became general in all except the largest towns. 

These schools were kept by men a few months in winter for 
the boys and the larger girls, and by women a few months in 
summer for the younger children. This system began to exist 
before 1750, was authorized by law in 1789, attained its utmost 
legal sanctions in 1827, began to decline about 1840, and was 
finally abolished in 1882. 

During this period of decentralization, the ancient grammar 
schools disappeared from all but the largest towns, and in their 
place came incorporated academies endowed by private means, 
aided by public grants, furnishing advanced instruction in 
English, and fitting" boys for college. These schools trained 
the leaders of two generations. 

Considered as a whole, this period was one of decline in 
public education. During the latter part of the period, girls, 
for whom scanty provision had been made, came to receive 
equal opportunities with the boys in the public elementary 
schools, and in some of the academies. 
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THE THIRD PERIOD. 

The third or modern period, beginning about 1840, is charac- 
terized by an effort to adapt the school system to the needs of 
a highly centralized population ; to urban instead of rural con- 
ditions ; to a people more and more mixed in nationality, habits, 
and religion. 

This period opened with a vigorous effort by many persons 
to rekindle popular interest in the public schools, which had 
declined under the influence of the district schools and the 
academies. Pre-eminent among the men engaged in this work 
was Horace Mann (1838-1850). 

The public school system of the State has come to include 
primary, grammar, and high schools, with the kindergarten and 
the evening schools as adjuncts, and the normal and training 
schools as accessories. 

Primary Schools. — In the early days, the youngest chil- 
dren were taught in " dame-schools," — chiefly private. Later, 
in the country, these schools were merged in the summer dis- 
trict schools supported by the towns. Early in the present 
century, public primary schools came into being in the larger 
towns (Boston, 1818). These resulted from the Infant School 
movement in England and other countries. 

Grammar Schools. — As schools increased in size with 
increasing population, subdivisions became necessary, and in 
1847, in Boston, the modern system of grading was put in 
operation, and in 1857 this was extended to the primary schools. 
The system has become general wherever the number of pupils 
is sufficient. 

High Schools. — Secondary instruction during the first 
period was a public affair through the town grammar schools. 
During the second period, except in a few of the wealthy towns, 
the more advanced work was done in private schools and acad- 
emies. The free public high school, in its modern form, rests 
upon a statute of 182G. Boston had established its English 
High School (the first in America) in 1821. The rapid exten- 
sion of the system dates from Mr. Mann's labors between 



1840 and 1850. As free high schools increased, the academies 
declined. A few of the strongest remain, and are doing good 
service as fitting schools. 

Most of these schools combine English with classical instruc- 
tion. The tendency in the large cities is to specialize the 
work by having two schools with distinct courses of study. 

Kindergartens. — The kindergarten is not included in the 
compulsory requirements of the Massachusetts statutes, but 
some cities and towns have incorporated it more or less com- 
pletely with their public school system. 

The earliest kindergarten was opened in Boston, in 1860, by 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and the public came to know of 
the doctrines and practice of Froebel first through her efforts. 
Private benevolence maintained kindergartens in Boston until 
1887, when the city assumed their support. 

Evening Schools. — The large foreign immigration induced 
by the growth of manufacturing interests brought many illiter- 
ate adults into the State. Charitable organizations in the cities 
began to make provision for their instruction as early as 1836. 
In 1847 authority was given to the towns to provide such 
instruction at public expense. Since 1883, towns having ten 
thousand inhabitants have been obliged to maintain evening 
elementary schools ; and since 1886, cities having fifty thousand 
inhabitants have been under obligation to support evening high 
schools. Free instruction to adults in mechanical and industrial 
drawing has also been obligatory since 1870 in towns having 
ten thousand inhabitants. 

Nearly all the features of the Massachusetts educational 
system have been developed through three stages : first, vol- 
untary ; second, authorized by law ; third, required by law. 

Normal Schools. — In the earliest history of the State, the 
teachers were men of liberal education, trained chiefly in the 
University of Cambridge. Their successors were graduates of 
Harvard College. During the period of the district school, 
professional teachers were the exception ; the best teaching 
being done by students while working their way through 
academy and college. 



One of the chief objects of the reform movement of 1825-40 
was to provide competent teachers. Following the lead of 
Prussia and Holland, the reformers called for normal schools. 
In 1839 the necessary funds were secured, and three schools 
were opened. A fourth was opened in 1854, and a fifth in 
1874, and a normal art school in 1873. 

Besides these schools supported wholly by the State, nearly 
all the cities maintain training schools for the preparation of 
their own teachers. 

School Attendance. — The effort to secure by law the attend- 
ance of all the children of school age dates from 1852, when 
the first compulsory school attendance law in the country was 
enacted. This law was not immediately successful ; but more 
stringent provisions have been made from time to time, and 
better means of enforcement have been devised. 

The employment of children of school age is narrowly limited, 
both employers and parents being liable to heavy penalties for 
violating the provisions of the law. Towns are required to have 
truant officers, and the counties must maintain schools for truants. 

Supervision. — The State has attempted to exercise super- 
vision over the public schools only since 1837. In that year 
the reform movement took shape in the establishment of a State 
Board of Education, with an executive secretary. This Board 
has control of the normal schools, and through its secretary 
and agents aims to promote educational progress by legislation, 
by inspection of schools, by meetings of teachers, by public 
addresses, by reports, and by institutes. The Board has exerted 
a powerful influence in promoting a healthy public sentiment in 
favor of the public schools. 

Local supervision has passed through several stages. Previous 
to 1789 the care of the schools devolved chiefly upon the 
"selectmen," — the general executive officers of the towns, — 
or on committees appointed for special services. The law of 
1789 first required regular inspection, and authorized special 
committees for the purpose. This period of voluntary school 
committees lasted until 1826, when a compulsory law was 
passed requiring towns to choose a committee, and conferring 
upon this body definite powers. 
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With the more complex modern system of schools, the neces- 
sity for expert supervision became apparent, and the office of 
superintendent of schools was created. It has come to be the 
most important one in the whole school system. The statutory 
recognition of the office dates from 1854, though such an officer 
had been employed temporarily in several cities, and permanently 
in Boston since 1851. Although there is now no compulsory 
requirement, a large proportion of the schools of the State are 
under professional supervision. 

Studies. — Under the compulsory school law of the State, 
certain studies are prescribed to be taught in all public schools ; 
certain others are optional. The list has been gradually extend- 
ing for a hundred years. The following chronological table 
puts this in a clear light : — 

1647. — In elementary schools, reading and writing required. 
The grammar schools to fit for the university. 

1789. — In elementary schools, the English language, arith- 
metic, orthography, and decent behavior added. The grammar 
schools to teach Latin, Greek, and English languages. 

1826. — In elementary schools, geography added. In high 
schools, history, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, surveying, 
rhetoric, and logic, besides Latin and Greek. 

1850. — In elementary schools, physiology and hygiene made 
optional. 

1857. — In elementary schools, United States history added, 
algebra made optional. In high schools, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, astronomy, geology, civil polity, political 
economy, intellectual and moral science, and French added. 

1860. — In elementary schools, vocal music and drawing 
made optional. 

1862. — In elementary schools, agriculture made optional. 

1870. — In elementary schools, drawing required. 

1876. — In elementary schools, sewing made optional. 

1881. — Calisthenics, gymnastics, and military drill optional. 

1834. — Elementary use of hand tools optional. 

1885. — i n all schools, physiology and hygiene required. 
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THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL UNION. 



The objects for which the National Union for 
improving Women's education was constituted have 
been briefly set forth in its circulars,* now in the 
hands of many thousands of persons. But this 
statement would appear not to be sufficient, since 
we are daily met with enquiries concerning the 
work we propose to do ; even sympathy in this 
country is half-hearted unless it be claimed for 
some practical definite course of action. I propose, 
therefore, to take up one by one the points laid 
down in the circular, enlarging upon the statement 
necessarily made so brief and general there ; and 
I trust it will not be difficult to show that a very 
extensive field of actual work is only waiting for 
labourers, and that earnest co-operation, money, 
and sympathy must all be largely given, before so 
wide an undertaking can hope for any measure of 

success. 

« 

# See Appendix, No. I. 
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The low condition of girls' education may, per- 
haps, be assumed to be proved. Here and there a 
good school, here and there a few good teachers, 
pure moral aims, but too narrow to exercise any 
influence, some general notions that instruction 
should embrace a greater number of subjects now 
than formerly, but no notion how to make any 
instruction educational, no method, no thorough- 
ness, no purpose. This state of things has long 
been but too well known to all who were interested 
in such questions ; but the revelations of the Schools 
Enquiry Commissioners brought the evil into clear 
relief, and afforded grounds on which, more than 
on any private information or opinion, public feel- 
ing might possibly be stirred, and public sympathy 
enlisted. It was upon this fact that Mrs. Wm. 
Grey founded her hopes when she undertook to 
form the National Union. A reform was obviouslv 
needed, the question was how to make that ne- 
cessity clear to all ; and how to bring about the 
improvement. 

For the reformer who, without authority, without 
command of wealth, or public influence, stands 
facing a gigantic evil, one course alone offers any 
chance of success, namely, that of combining with 
other reformers, seeking them out wherever they 
also may be grieving in powerless isolation, and 
bringing them together, till scattered feebleness is 
changed into the force of union, till single voices 
swell into a mighty chorus. In England, where 
men have ever trusted to attain their ends by 
private effort, it has been thus that every great 
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reform has been carried, and in this manner did 
Mrs. Grey conceive the hope of working the reform 
of education. 

Such concentration of effort has, as we well 
know, been again and again found resistless in 
acting upon the Legislature ; but our task is a yet 
more difficult one, that of working upon public 
opinion, and through public opinion alone ; and of 
stirring up national activity without the aid of 
legislation. If once a matter can be brought into 
Parliament and there settled, the struggle, how- 
ever sharp and prolonged, has a definite aim and 
end; but reformers who depend on voluntary 
action alone see no such close to their labours ; 
they need, therefore, far more sustained effort, a 
far wider circulation of right principles and con- 
victions. Such is the condition of those who seek 
to improve the education of women; they must 
depend entirely on the voluntary, long-sustained 
efforts of private reformers, sustained till new 
views and associations shall have had time to 
form ; till routine, and habit, and fashion, or what- 
ever other forces replace reason and conviction 
with the multitude, shall have turned in a new 
direction and made such education as they have 
hitherto received, a thing to be ashamed of even 
by those who may be as little able to understand 
its real demerits as the majority of women do now. 
The ignorant and the incapable will still be among 
us, the important question is whether they shall 
take the lead or follow it. 

Taking then this view of the possibility of reform, 

b 2 



Mrs, Grey sought to found, not a mere society, but 
a National Union, one that should spread over the 
length and breadth of the land, gathering strength 
by centralising scattered forces. And when, the 
Union having taken shape, its Central Committee 
proceeded to define what its objects should be, the 
first was laid down as follows : 

a To bring into communication and co-operation 
44 all individuals and associations engaged in pro- 
44 moting the education of women and girls, so as 
44 to strengthen and combine their efforts ; to collect 
cc and register for the use of members, information 
44 on all points connected with such education." 

The promotion of local committees offers a 
powerful means of bringing such co-operation to 
bear. Scattered individuals in different parts of the 
country corresponding with a committee in Lon- 
don would be comparatively powerless; but let 
those individuals combine locally, creating a focus 
of action where their own names or position seve- 
rally give them influence or authority, or even the 
mere power of personal exertion, and of reaching 
those who have more influence than themselves, 
and let such local bodies correspond with a central 
committee, and in time an engine of far reaching 
power will have been created. 

The Union promises, as above stated, to collect 
and register information, but for such a task local' 
co-operation is quite indispensable," it is no less 
needful also, for collecting funds, for bringing to 
light either local abuses, or local resources and 
exertions, which are hidden from public attention. 



They also help to foster sympathy with an under- 
taking which is seen to have become a leading 
interest to so many. Efforts, donations, small 
beginnings which would otherwise remain un- 
known beyond a small circle, are revealed through 
wide organisation to all co-operators in the same 
field of labour, and those who were strangers to 
each other before, become comrades in a noble 
cause, and feel their resistance to the common 
enemies — ignorance, apathy, and prejudice — 
strengthened by all the power of numbers and of 
sympathy. The formation of local committees is 
therefore an object of constant solicitude, nor, 
considering how short a time has elapsed since the 
foundation of the Union, have we any reason to be 
discouraged at the results. In some places com- 
mittees or associations for education formed prior 
to the commencement of our work, in others bodies 
formed for the purpose of co-operating with us, are 
now in corporate membership with the Union. In 
"Yorkshire, in Norfolk, in Devonshire, Hampshire, 
and Hertfordshire, at Cambridge and Eugby, at 
Dublin and Belfast, committees are now, or shortly 
will be, in correspondence with the Central Com- 
mittee, and represented on it by members chosen 
from their own body. Even such important 
bodies as the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, the Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, the Scholastic Eegis- 
tration Association, have appointed representatives 
on the Committee ; and the London School-Mis- 
tresses' Association has shown that its members 



are superior to any paltry jealousies or fears of rival 
interference, that they care more for education than 
for supposed private interests, by also appointing 
a representative. We venture then, to hope, that 
even now in the early dawn of our enterprise, 
something of a new impulse has already been given 
to the work previously begun, that some breath of 
new courage and energy has been infused into those 
who before toiled silently and patiently, hoping 
little from the aid or sympathy of others. 

The objects of the Union as further set forth in 
paragraphs 2 to 9 of its Circulars, point to the 
particular work to be done by the wide combina- 
tion it is hoped to establish. They enumerate 
eight different subjects (including many branches) 
to which the efforts of the Union will be directed. 
Par. 2 pledges it, 

"To promote the establishment of good and 
44 cheap Day-schools for all classes above those 
44 attending the Elementary schools, with boarding- 
44 houses in connection with them, when necessary, 
44 for pupils from a distance." 

The absence of such schools is one of the most 
crying, and fortunately one of the most generally 
recognised wants of the present day. Since the 
publication of the report of the Schools Enquiry 
Commissioners so much has been said on the bad 
condition of existing schools, that it seems needless 
to enlarge upon it here. In the paper which forms 
No. 1 of the present series, Mrs. Grey has entered 
at some length into the consideration of their 
defects, and has also sketched out a plan by which 



they might, in many places, be remodelled, and 
adapted by a system of co-operation to combine 
the advantages of large classes with small boarding 
schools. To this paper I must refer the reader, and 
pass out to the work the Union itself proposes to 
undertake. 

The reason for beginning operations with the 
class above those attending the elementary schools 
is sufficiently obvious. The latter enjoy already 
an advantage denied to all above them. The 
State, as educators of the poor, inherit the work 
of the Church ; and the Church having always 
acknowledged that women had souls to be saved, 
had found it inevitable to treat that portion of 
womankind that fell under their guardianship as 
if they had also minds to be cultivated. It was 
one of those fortunate inconsistencies which lead 
men further than they think; and those simple 
parish schools where it was agreed to teach girls 
to read because it was not right that a mother 
should be unable to read the Bible to her children, 
may have done more than many an ambitious 
scheme to open the way to changes undreamed of 
by their founders. 

The poorer class, then, are provided for, and the 
wealthy will naturally follow their own fancies, 
or the fashion of the hour. Their very independ- 
ence of all help makes them less amenable to 
reform. But between the two we have the large 
middle class through all its different gradations, 
the class whose boys crowd the grammar, and 
commercial, and endowed schools all over the 
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country, and whose girls are taught anyhow, and 
often not at all, acquiring scraps of flimsy informa- 
tion with a little bad French and worse music, at 
a cost, heavy to the parents and utterly insufficient 
to give fair remuneration to the teachers. To 
attempt a remedy for this evil is the fixed purpose 
of the Union. The schools it hopes to establish 
will be day schools only ; and for two principal 
reasons: 1st, that the combination of home life 
with class teaching, and with the general training 
that belongs to acting with numbers under a fixed 
rule, presents, we believe, the best form of educa- 
tion that can be secured under ordinary circum- 
stances ; 2ndly, because the economy which is so 
important an object, can only be secured by having 
schools on a scale which wouM be objectionable 
for boarders, even could the much larger outlay 
for building be encountered. A third reason 
weighs also with the Union but may not be so 
generally admitted, namely, the greater fusion of 
social classes possible in dray schools. The spirit 
of exclusion is carried to absurdity in the aristo- 
cracy, and all who think it necessary to imitate 
them ; but the mania for gentility is the very bane 
of life in the middle classes, and the nearer the 
shade that divides one grade from another, the 
greater the fear that that shade should be over- 
looked. Independently of all class considerations, 
such association as we advocate is obviously im- 
possible in boarding-schools ; for parents naturally 
require that their children's mode of living and 
the general care and arrangements provided for 
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them, should be in proportion to their own means 
of paying for such advantages. Hence the board- 
ing houses we hope to see in connection with the 
schools will be adapted to different requirements. 
But there should be no grades in teaching ; that 
must be first-rate for all. The limit of time is the 
only one that can be admitted as marking the 
difference between class and class. For truly there 
is no gentility in knowledge, no spirit of exclusion 
in the training that requires all to be seekers for 
truth, and subject to authority for conscience sake; 
nor is there much reason to fear that the gentle- 
man's daughter will lose her home refinement 
because she follows a teacher's demonstration on 
the same board which is gazed at also by the 
children of the small shopkeeper. Manners and 
language, or perhaps I should say intonation, are 
among the most subtle results of home influence ; 
they belong to habits and associations earlier and 
more deeply rooted than anything connected with 
school, and I believe that neither levelling up, nor 
levelling down will in this matter result from the 
fusion of classes at school. It has been very 
widely tried with boys, and the result justifies my 
remark ; and although girls are more imitative, I 
believe the fact would remain the same. It must 
also be remembered that in a well-ordered day 
school, work leaves little leisure for idle communi- 
cation, and it rests with parents to make the 
arrangements they think fit to preclude all chance 
companionship when the classes are over. 

The North London Collegiate and Camden 
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Town Schools, established by Miss Buss, and 
which have for some years attained signal success 
under her admirable management and tuition, 
offer the general model of what the National 
Union would desire to see opened in every popu- 
lous district in the United Kingdom ; nor will it 
feel that its efforts have had any satisfactory 
success, till attempts to meet this immense want 
are set on foot so widely as to ensure that the 
example must be followed ; till towns or districts 
not possessing at least one such school shall feel 
that they are in a backward condition which 
exposes them to contempt. There is fortunately 
a contagion of good example no less than of bad, 
though less rapidly communicated ; and the more 
public any course of action is, the greater is the 
hope that such contagion will be spread. 

Some account of the Camden Town Schools has 
been given by Miss Mary Gurney, in No. 2 of this 
series, I need not therefore go over the ground 
again. More recently the Central Committee of 
the Union has drawn up its own scheme for a 
public day school in West London,* which has won 
the approbation of some whose opinion has de- 
servedly most weight in educational matters. In 
one point the Committee has decided on following a 
bold course hitherto almost untried for a large public 
school, namely, that of making the school abso- 
lutely self-supporting, paying not only its working 
expenses, but the interest on whatever capital may 

* See Appendix, No. II. 
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be needed for its establishment, independent of all 
gifts or endowments. Upon the success of this 
plan only, do we found our hope of seeing the 
wants of the country in any degree adequately sup- 
plied. Let it, however, be fully understood that 
it is on no ground of pride or principle that we 
repudiate the idea of depending on endowments ; 
but simply because we know that the utmost that 
could be obtained by that means, would fall far 
short of what is needed. In spite of all that has 
been said in various quarters of the disgrace of 
educating girls of the middle class upon charity, 
I confess that I should be only too happy if such 
charity as that which founded Eton and Harrow, 
Westminster and Rugby, and again extends its 
benefits to the education of men at Oxford and 
Cambridge and all other Universities, were ex- 
tended to girls also; but they have been dis- 
inherited too long. Like Schiller's poet, they 
bring their claim when all rich and rare gifts have 
been divided long ago among the more ambitious 
or the more covetous sons of earth. 

Their claim indeed will be persistently urged, 
and we have every reason to hope that, when the 
reforms now in progress are effected, a fair share 
of existing endowments, or at least, what the long 
perversion of public opinion on the subject will 
force us to accept as a fair share, may yet be 
awarded to girls; but the utmost will still be 
inadequate to the want.* In such a state of 

* In a paper by Charles Eoundell, Esq. the following estimate 
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things, the best result we venture to anticipate 
from any application of existing endowments in 
aid of the education of girls, would be the founda- 
tion in various parts of the country of model 
schools which should deserve their favoured 
condition by taking the lead in every improve- 
ment, and by the institution of scholarships to 
enable pupils to cany on their higher educa- 
tion either at the College for Women now at 
Hitchin, or any other institution of the same 
nature ; or in some of the technical schools where 
knowledge required for their future career may be 
obtained. 

It is not then, because we should be too proud 
to receive help, but because we are hopeless of 
obtaining such help as we need, that we determine 
to try the more independent course, in beginning 
to found schools in connection with the Union. 
We base our efforts on the conviction that the pre- 
sent stir for improving the condition of women 
must force upon many who have been blind to it 
hitherto, the fundamental necessity of first im- 
proving their education ; and that the want of good 
schools must consequently be sufficiently felt to 

appears, — u Adopting the principle of calculation adopted by 
the Schools* Enquiry Commissioners, with respect to boys, 
and making the necessary allowances, it may be assumed that 
there are 10 girls out of every 1000 of the population for 
whom secondary instruction ought to be provided. Upon this 
assumption there are in England and Wales, according to 
the returns of the recent census, upwards of 225,000 girls 
requiring a higher than a primary or elementary education." 
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render it possible to raise the necessaiy funds by 
ordinary commercial means, as in the case of any 
other scheme of recognised public utility. Could 
this method be proved successful, the Union 
might feel that they had established a principle 
most fruitful of national benefit ; since the same 
machinery can be applied wherever schools are 
needed ; and we may rest assured that the more 
widely it is applied, the more, if successful, will 
grow the habit of resorting to it, till people grow 
ashamed of not having good schools, when the 
funds can be obtained by a little exertion and 
some business arrangements. 

Acting then, upon these views, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union has put forth its scheme for a 
Public Day School for Girls, in the South- West 
district of London, the funds for which will be 
raised in shares of £5 each, by means of a Limited 
Liability Company, capable of extending its opera- 
tions hereafter in various directions, wherever new 
schools are wanted. The public at large will be 
invited to co-operate, as in the case of any other 
financial transaction; but the principle of local 
interest, will at the same time be appealed to, by 
sending round the Prospectus of the Company 
with that of the School from door to door, in the 
district to be benefited, and in which it is therefore 
hoped that the shares will be readily taken up, even 
by persons who might not be tempted by the mere 
financial aspect of the question. 

It is evident that the success of a Company means 
that it shqll pay a fair dividend, and this is the 
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problem that has yet to be solved : to establish 
schools which shall give thoroughly good teaching 
at a moderate cost, and yet shall be not only self- 
supporting as regards current expenses, but shall 
provide some return on the capital expended. 
Such schools must evidently not be expected to vie, 
either in external appearance or in costly fittings, 
with establishments on which thousands have been 
lavished in free gift. In them strict economy must 
preside over every thing but the appliances for 
teaching and the salary of the teachers. For these 
there should be no stint, the expenditure would 
rather be the truest economy ; since even in a com- 
mercial point of view, the first object must be to 
make the schools, as far as possible, educationally 
perfect. 

Large schools, have, as before remarked, been 
proved to be best in point of economy, and the 
teaching of large classes is also found by experience 
to be within certain limits, the most efficient, while 
classes can only be really well organised when the 
numbers in the schools are sufficient to allow of 
bringing into one class, only those who are really 
on the same level of proficiency. The new school 
to be founded will therefore be prepared to receive 
several hundreds of pupils, and though divided into 
three departments, much advantage in the govern- 
ment of the school, especially as regards uniformity 
of method, will result from keeping the three divi- 
sions under one responsible head mistress. Under 
a system of day schools the most essential part of 
education must remain in great measure in the 
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hands of parents. This very fact constitutes its 
superiority ; but the tone of the teacher's mind will 
impress itself on the school through every depart- 
ment of management and instruction ; and that 
this tone should be a high one is the first requisite 
for that responsible office, and will ever weigh more 
with the Union than mere acquirements, however 
extensive. 

Details of management and of instruction must 
be matter for deep consideration before the school 
is ready to open 7 but the outlines are given in the 
prospectus above mentioned. To many persons 
the proposed course of studies will probably seem 
too extensive, but it must be remembered that it is 
framed to meet the wants of various ages and 
various conditions, to extend over the whole school 
period, beginning with little children, to end with 
young women prepared to enter upon the active 
duties of life. The age for leaving school neces- 
sarily depends upon the circumstances of the 
parents, and the after-destination of the pupils. 
A comparatively small number only, those whose 
means allow of protracting the period of tuition 
without reference to work, and those who are des- 
tined to become teachers, will have the benefit of 
the advanced classes, the announcement of a few 
abstruse subjects need not therefore cause much 
alarm; but in all classes alike the subjects have 
been chosen with careful reference to the first great 
purpose of all instruction, the discipline of the 
mental faculties. All hope of improving the 
education of women rests on establishing the fact 
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that mental training, as distinguished from mere 
instruction, is no less powerful in its influence on 
character than on the intellect. This essential fact 
is indeed lost sight of quite as much in the educa- 
tion of boys as in that of girls, and if the former 
are well taught while the latter are neglected, it is 
only because other motives come into operation. 
The intellectual training of boys is an investment, 
and questions of character are left quite in a subor- 
dinate category ; the education of girls is generally 
felt to be an unproductive expenditure, and ques- 
tions of character are supreme. The moral condi- 
tion of women is cared for, but that it should be 
influenced by their mental condition is not per- 
ceived by nine out of every ten who dogmatise on 
the subject of what it may be right and fitting to 
allow girls to be taught. One good only results 
from this wide-spread error, namely, that in deal- 
ing with the education of girls we are always driven 
back to dwell upon first principles. Boys' schools 
may continue to be built for the primary purpose 
of training better City clerks, other improvements 
being incidental; but where girls' schools are 
founded they must be primarily directed to form 
more perfect human beings, creatures more apt for 
the life-tasks the Creator has set to each and all, 
and incidentally they will be fitter also for bread- 
winning toil, should such be their portion. Mere 
parrot-like acquisition of facts, in any branch of 
knowledge, can have no influence on conduct, but 
neither does it strengthen the mental faculties. 
The whole of Euclid might be committed to 
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memory, and yet the pupil have learned no lesson 
of reasoning ; the results of every science may be 
acquired by rote and no power of observation, no 
habit of weighing evidence have been gained ; just 
as we daily see that every text from Christ's teach- 
ing may be familiar, and yet the clear path of 
Christian duty be unperceived. Thus errors and 
shortcomings that careful training would have 
corrected, continue to flourish under increased 
teaching alone, and the opponent of higher cul- 
ture points triumphantly to the failure, and charges 
it upon education, where no education has been 
attempted. As well might men be expected to be 
fed, by dealing in their daily trade with articles of 
food, as to learn to observe correctly, and to think 
clearly, and to act uprightly by heaping up facts in 
their memory. On the other hand, let instruction 
be directed to giving habits of accurate observation, 
of clear reasoning, of patient resolute work under 
difficulties, of making simple truth the first object, 
and these mental habits will translate themselves 
into action, and their worth will be seen to be 
moral no less than intellectual. The necessity of 
thus continually laying down the foundation afresh 
— of proving over and over again, when the better 
instruction of girls is spoken of, that strengthening 
the understanding does not weaken the conscience 
and the affections — that feebleness and ignorance 
are not essential guardians of the domestic virtues — 
this necessity must plead my excuse for discussing 
principles of education at all in a paper like this. 
It is indispensable at the eve of opening a large 
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school under the auspices of the Union, that there 
should be no mistake about the principles on which 
it will be conducted. 

Finally, I must notice another objection which 
may perhaps be made to our proposed course of 
studies, namely, that it embraces no technical 
instruction whatever, although a large proportion 
of the pupil* will probably require such instruction 
for their future lives. The reason for this omission 
is twofold ; first, resting on the material difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of giving technical instruc- 
tion in the manifold forms b which it might be 
wished for ; secondly, on the important principle 
that all technical instruction requires one and the 
same foundation of sound mental training, and 
that when a general school has given that, it has 
prepared its pupils for all the practical work of 
life, from common household duties to the study of 
any special branch of art or trade. The school 
educates, the technical school instructs ; the task of 
the latter is easy in proportion as the work of the 
former has been complete. 

Some persons may perhaps fear that when once 
a Company is formed for the financial part of the 
scheme, the direction of the school may pass out 
of the control of the Union and degenerate from 
the original standard; this danger has not been 
overlooked ; but in the constitution of the Com- 
pany every effort will be made to provide against 
it. The manner in which this will be done cannot 
be entered into here, but it may safely be affirmed 
that in every school founded under the auspices of 
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the Union, certain fundamental rules will invariably 
prevail, such as, for instance, the public character 
of the schools admitting no class or denominational 
distinction. 

Keligious, unsectarian teaching. The appoint- 
ment of trained teachers only, whether for head, 
mistress or subordinates. 

The formation of a class of student teachers to 
be trained in the theory and practice of education \ 
the inspection of the school by examiners uncon- 
nected with their management, and the presence 
of women on the board of governors. 

All these, which are essential points, and in- 
volving important educational principles, are not 
difficult to lay down for general guidance, it may 
be affirmed that the Company formed under the 
auspices of the Union, will establish no schools in 
which they are not insisted upon. 

A rumour has been spread that the Union is 
hostile to all existing schools ; but like rumour in 
general, this has a root of truth and a large growth 
of falsehood. Every reformer must needs be 
hostile to that which he conceives to need reform, 
and thus the Union is a league against bad schools 
and inefficient teachers. Those who complain of 
its hostility, by so complaining, place themselves 
in that category. The best refutation of an asser- 
tion so evidently intended to injure the Union, is 
the fact already mentioned that the London School- 
mistresses' Association have entered into connec- 
tion with it, and named as their representative at 
the Central Committee, Miss Buss, whose name 

c 2 
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alone is a guarantee. It is undoubtedly our pur- 
pose so to rouse public opinion with regard to all 
the defects of existing systems, that many things 
which have been accepted will be acceptable no 
longer ; and, for instance, that it will be as impos- 
sible to open a middle-class girls' school as a mere 
genteel speculation, without proper warrant for 
fitness to conduct it, as it would be to set up one 
of the old Dame schools on the village green in 
competition with the National School under its 
certificated teachers. But in working this most 
necessary reform, we would be as careful as the 
nature of things will allow, of those who have 
made the sad mistake of embarking in a career for 
which they have no aptitude. We would drive 
them gradually out of the field it is true, but only 
by setting the example of good schools in aid of 
the few already existing ; and by spreading know- 
ledge of what the teacher's art really is, and what 
all who know the true scope of education expect 
of the educators. When these things are better 
known it will be seen at once that dilettante schools 
have no better ratson d'etre in a civilized society 
than dilettante hospitals or courts of law. 

This consideration brings us naturally to No. 3 
of the "objects of the Union," in which the Central 
Committee pledges itself u To raise the social 
44 status of female teachers by encouraging women 
44 to make teaching a profession, and to qualify 
u themselves for it by a sound and liberal educa- 
44 tion, and by thorough training in the art of 
44 teaching ; to supplement training colleges by 
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44 attaching, where possible, a class of student 
44 teachers to every large school, and by such other 
44 means as may be found advisable ; also to 
44 secure a test of the efficiency of teachers by ex- 
44 aminations of recognised authority and subse- 
44 quent registration." 

The two important points insisted on in this 
paragraph, of improving the efficiency of teachers, 
and raising their social condition, are to a certain 
degree indissolubly connected. The low attain- 
ments of the teachers, and his or her low standing 
in society, are reciprocally cause and effect 
Society cannot honour the half instructed gover- 
ness or the incompetent schoolmistress; nor, on 
the other hand, will energy, ability, and high 
character seek a career when little profit, little 
honour, and no advancement are to be found. 

There is no subject, perhaps, on which the 
British public is more profoundly ignorant than on 
that of the value of trained teachers, though they 
might have learned something from the example of 
the elementary schools. It was thought a hard 
measure at first when Government grants were 
refused to any school that was not under a certifi- 
cated master or mistress. Those who had ruled 
uncontrolled before encouraged each other in 
calling this regulation a proof of the interfering 
spirit of administrative authority ; but fortunately 
it was maintained, and gradually men came to see 
that the trained teacher brought something more 
to his or her task than the mere instruction, in 
which their old rivals might often equal them. 
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They brought a different appreciation of the work 
to be done, and definite methods of doing it. Thus 
one immense advantage has been secured to the 
children of the poorest classes, while all ranks 
above them, being independent of Government 
help, and therefore of Government control, have 
used their freedom to stumble on in the old way, 
letting any one teach who had a fancy for that 
mode of earning a livelihood, or who found it, as 
women so long did, the only one they could em- 
brace without absolute forfeiture of social con- 
sideration. The few openings that even now exist 
for women who wish to earn an independence 
without manual toil, have been gained slowly, one 
by one, through successive contests with men who 
have so long monopolised all lucrative or honour- 
able labour, that they have learned to look upon 
that monopoly as a law of nature. Formerly no 
such openings existed at all ; to work with their 
hands, to teach or to starve were the alternatives, 
and hence it is with the tenderness of a great pity 
for silent and undeserved suffering, that we must 
speak of the shortcomings of female teachers. 
The absurdity of any comparison of their schools 
with boys' schools is only equalled by its injustice ; 
since not only have all the educational privileges 
the nation had to bestow been kept possession of 
by men, but that the latter, when incompetent, 
could still shelter their incapacity under the dignity 
of the clerical profession. These are profitless 
comments perhaps it will be said, but when forced 
to condemn, it becomes almost a duty to point out 
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by what fatality the condemnation has become 
inevitable. 

It must also be remembered that if the school- 
mistresses were incompetent the public was igno- 
rant. Even now, it is the cry of a few reformers 
that calls for a better state of things, not any 
public recognition of the national disgTace of 
entrusting the noblest of human vocations to those 
who have not studied the first principle on which 
its exercise depends. That education is an art 
which men cannot learn by merely passing through 
a University, nor women in the ordinary contact 
with children, is a fact not yet commonly admitted. 
How difficult an art it really is, how requiring 
deep and long preparation, and the exercise of 
some of the noblest faculties of the human mind, 
those only perhaps can tell who have made it their 
life long study, but it seems strange that any 
amount of ignorance should make people imagine 
that to train a human creature needs less special 
preparation than to train a hound or a race-horse. 
I hope that one better qualified than myself may 
treat this subject in a future number of this series. 
I will therefore rather glance at some of the social 
aspects of the question in order to point out how 
much all members of the Union, and especially all 
Societies in association with it, may do in spreading 
right views on this most important and most neg- 
lected subject. . 

In the great dearth of occupation for women 
above the labouring class, teaching has always 
been a favourite resource, but the casual way in 
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which it has been taken up, has helped to degrade 
it almost as much as want of capacity. A man 
prepares for a profession in his early youth, and 
devotes to it steadily whatever ability he possesses, 
women have too commonly taken up the teacher's 
office only in after years as a resource against 
want, when a father's death, or losses in trade have 
left them dependent on their own exertions. And 
what preparation has their previous life been for a 
career of mental and physical exertion ? What 
success would a man have who should remain idle 
till thirty or thirty-five, and then begin the work 
of a profession ? It is true that many girls become 
teachers as soon as they leave school, but their 
preparation has been as scanty as their prospects are 
narrow. It is still also an ad interim occupation, 
and human energy will not go forth into such 
labour. One inevitable disadvantage of women's 
work as compared with men's, meets us here as 
elsewhere. Men have marriage and profession, 
women, (except in rare cases), will have to choose 
between the two, and the prospect of marriage 
involving home, and all that is naturally most 
dear to every human heart remains a near pro- 
bability for many years of a woman's life, and 
doubtless deprives her of some of the settled reso- 
lutions with which a man enters upon the career 
which will remain his, whatever form his private 
life may take. This is a natural difference in the 
position of the two sexes, and a natural disadvan- 
tage that women, must encounter, but all who 
wish to improve their education and social posi- 
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tion will try to make girls see the truth of things 
in this respect, and persuade them to prepare 
themselves for a career of independence, and take 
up their work as men take theirs, turning their 
thoughts from possibilities which their own efforts 
cannot realise, to what may lie before them as 
the result of their own industry and resolution. 

Female teachers taking up work in this spirit 
will soon receive thier meed of honour from 
society ; the more the latter is enlightened the more 
will the teacher's calling be recognized as one 
of the noblest to which human power can be 
devoted. 

The low teaching power of women hitherto has 
occasioned this serious material disadvantage to 
them; that almost if not all, the highest teach- 
ing in classes for girls, is given by men. Thus 
while so few occupations are opened to women, 
the most honourable and most remunerative part 
of what might fairly be their own province, passes 
into other hands. Nor as the case stands at pre- 
sent have we any right to complain. But the 
members of any profession must of necessity stand 
comparatively low in public esteem who are sys- 
tematically excluded from the higher portions of 
their own work. Let us hope that the pain 
with which it is recognized that the exclusion is, 
in great measure at least, unavoidable now, may 
be the first step towards a better state of things, 
which shall set aside so humiliating a necessity at 
some not far distant day. 

If it be asked what can members of this Union 
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do towards remedying this state of things, we reply- 
that in a battle against ignorance and false asso- 
ciations, we require the aid of every earnest mind 
that can see the evil, and have patience to sift the 
causes. 

In this country, where we can scarcely hope to 
see the law protect society from ignorant pre- 
tenders assuming the name of teachers, it is only 
by the exercise of individual influence that a 
better system can be introduced. That influence 
may be exercised in encouraging every means of 
improving the education of teachers by persuading 
young women of good ability to adopt the pro- 
fession resolutely and seriously, and also by 
upholding socially those who have done so. No 
law can alter social conventionality, but cultivated 
women can everywhere in their own home and by 
their own example discountenance a conventional 
vulgarism, and help to improve the education of 
the nation by receiving educators with honour. 

It is especially in provincial centres that this 
influence may be brought to bear, because so much 
more is there known by everybody, about every- 
body, that a teacher's antecedents and ability 
would be far more easy to ascertain than when 
lost in the privacy of the London crowd. If 
steadily, and year after year, mothers refuse to 
take governesses, or to send their girls to school- 
mistresses who cannot produce their proofs of 
capacity and merit, and if this action of individuals 
becomes known till the more timid or ignorant 
feel it safest to follow the lead, opinion will have 
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produced the same result which abroad follows 
from the action of Government. Nothing there- 
fore among the many objects the National Union 
has set forth, will be more earnestly attended to 
or more perseveringly followed up than this, and 
in none I repeat is the value of that co-operation 
it solicits from its members more desirable. 

A very important part of the work sketched out in 
the clause under consideration, is the formation of 
classes of student teachers in large schools. Only 
in this manner, we believe, will the great want of 
trained teachers be supplied. No training colleges for 
secondary education exist in England, young women 
intending to devote themselves to iLhiSg, must 
acquire the art as best they can, and choose what 
examinations they will go through as a test of their 
general acquirements, the College of Preceptors alone 
examining in the theory and practice of education. 
There are objections of various kinds too long to 
enter into here against training colleges for this 
class ; but the difficulty of getting money for such 
expensive establishments would alone be sufficient 
to make us seek some other method ; and that re- 
commended here has met with general approval 
from persons competent to judge. Miss Buss has 
introduced it into her school, and we hope that ere 
long the example will be followed j and that every 
successful educator will be systematically training 
a band of followers. Practically, every good 
school always has produced among its pupils a 
certain number of good teachers, but this plan 
introduces it as a regular part of the school method, 
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and provides that the theory as well as the practice 
shall be systematically taught. Members of the 
Union can scarcely find a more useful or a kinder 
work to do, than in helping this part of our 
scheme, by enabling young women of real capacity 
to bear the expense of remaining at school till this 
branch of their professional education can be com- 
pleted. 

No. 4 states the wish of the Union to extend the 
u existing system of itinerant lecturers on special 
u subjects, for all places not of sufficient size to 
u maintain a permanent staff of efficient teachers." 
This is one of many supplementary plans devised 
to remedy the miserably scanty means of instruc- 
tion for women, and which more widely extended 
would doubtless be of very great use. It is only 
in large educational centres that good teachers can 
always be found. In small towns there is nothing 
to attract them ; and yet in such towns and from 
the adjoining neighbourhood classes might often 
be formed, and would be most welcome could the 
teaching be procured. Help from a distance 
therefore is invited, and in many places the plan 
has worked well. The expense of procuring good 
lecturers in this manner is, however, a considerable 
hindrance, and many a small circle must forego 
the advantage. This is one of the cases in which 
the Union may be most useful. Some town, A for 
instance, might require the assistance of a lecturer, 
but could not raise the funds for paying first class 
fees for one who should come from a distance, but 
the Union or some local Committee in the country 
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obtaining information from the Centre, would 
know that towns B, C, and D, are no less in want 
of assistance than A, and that being in the same 
district, or on the same line of railway, a combined 
engagement with a lecturer becomes practicable, 
and might induce him to lower the expense for 
each town considerably. The Central Committee 
of the Union in the same manner would have the 
means of information and organization, so as to 
meet the wants of small scattered groups which 
remain without any natural centre of their own, 
and thus the want which might have baffled indi- 
vidual effort will be supplied. 

No. 5: 

44 To endeavour to form classes for girls in 
"connection with grammar schools, making the 
" teaching staff available -for both." 
And No. 7 : 

44 To promote the increase of the number of 
w girls and women attending the University Local 
44 Examinations, and likewise the number of centres 
44 for such examinations, and to endeavour to 
44 diminish the cost of attending them ; " refer to 
matters of great importance in which the Union 
can only work through its influence with school- 
masters and mistresses ; but here also the value 
of the accumulated influence, if I may use the 
word, of a widely spread Association will tell 
most beneficially. We have undoubtedly on our 
Committee some names of well deserved educational 
weight, but should such persons write in their 
individual capacity to the head of a school to urge 
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new schemes or measures of reform, the suggestion 
would almost certainly be neglected if not resented 
as an impertinence, but a Society formed for the 
very purpose of reforming girls' education is ipso 
facto authorised to offer advice. The latter may 
undoubtedly in this case also be neglected or 
resented, but it will at least be far less likely to 
meet such a reception; and the wider the Associa- 
tion the greater the weight with which it will 
speak. . By the very fact of addressing many in 
the name of many it creates among those addressed 
a certain emulation, a dislike to be left behind in 
the career of reform which others are entering 
upon, which though not the highest motive for 
improvement, leads to action, and will probably 
in time excite the real interest it but simulates at 
first. If occasion should arise to appeal to the 
Universities on the subject of examination or 
lectures, or any other form of help they may in 
future seem disposed to afford, I think few can 
doubt that an Educational Union which in any 
sense shall deserve its name of National, will 
appeal with far more force than individual teachers 
or managers of classes would do. The Union 
would represent a collective opinion, and a common 
want, and might be expected to carry proportional 
weight. 

It is the same with regard to No. 6. 

u To endeavour to restore to the use of girls the 
ie endowments originally intended for their benefit, 
44 and to obtain for them a fair share in the other 
* 4 endowments applied to education/' 
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The wishes that may be expressed in one or 
another place where it is hoped that endowments 
may be given over for girls' education, cannot be 
so powerful as the collective wishes of all friends 
of education in all parts of the country, where such 
endowments exist, urged collectively by the Central 
Committee of a Union whose branches spread 
wherever educational work is going on, or educa- 
tional wants are felt A Committee for urging 
upon the Endowed Schools Commissioners the 
claims of girls, existed for some years in London, 
and had corresponding branches in the country. 
In Yorkshire and at Bristol these Committees have 
been active and influential, and in whatever direc- 
tion the Commissioners may in future extend their 
work, the same method will be pursued in order to 
combat local opposition and prejudice, and bring 
favourable local influence to bear. The London 
Committee has lately assumed the form of a Sub- 
Committee of the National Union, with which the 
Provincial branches will correspond, and a wide 
organization will be kept in readiness for action 
when required. The Commissioners, as is well 
known, are most favourable to the claims of women, 
but in the face of the powerful opposition they often 
have to encounter, on the old plea of vested 
interests, it is needful to stir up to their help all 
the influence we can command in every quarter, 
and here again, individuals as well as associations 
can aid the good cause. 

No. 8 states it to be the purpose of the Union, 
f 4 To aid all measures for extending to womeji 
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" the means of higher education beyond the school 
"period; and to facilitate the preparatory and 
" supplementary studies, by forming classes for stu- 
" dents and libraries where required, and enlarging 
"the system of instruction by correspondence, 
" already begun at Cambridge and elsewhere.' ' 

And No. 9, 

" To assist the establishment of Evening Classes 
"for young women already earning their own 
"livelihood, and to obtain for women, when pos- 
" sible, admission to classes for technical instruc- 
tion; thus helping them to fit themselves for 
" better and more remunerative employments than 
" are now accessible to them." 

These two clauses relate, partly at least, to one 
and the same subject, considered with reference to 
different classes; namely, that of prolonging the 
period of education from childhood or early youth 
to womanhood. They purpose to prevent on the 
one hand those who have learnt but little, from 
losing that little, to put them in the way of increas- 
ing their store and fitting themselves for better 
employments than women have been able to under- 
take hitherto ; and on the other, to secure the too 
large class of girls, whom no necessary labour 
awaits after school days are over, from wasting in 
idleness and frivolity some of the best years of 
their life. 

Taking the two clauses in their order we come 
to No. 8, which points to one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the Union work. The evil it 
would seek to counteract has perhaps more than 
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any other single cause tended to enfeeble large 
classes of women and to lower their influence. 
Nor is the notion, that girls of eighteen have finished 
their education and that henceforth till they marry 
idleness is their natural condition, a privileged 
folly of the wealthy or the aristocratic. The 
farmer's daughters are as idle as the squire's, and 
the tradesman, who himself scarcely rescues a few 
hours from toil, is too commonly content to see his 
girls aping the fine ladies who come into his shop. 
The more scanty the previous education and the 
more narrow the sphere of life, the more offensive 
is the idleness, since it loses the grace and refine- 
ment that prevail naturally in certain stations, and 
is in more striking contrast with the habits of the 
men. 

At the very period when lads of any class begin 
whatever is to be the serious occupation of their 
lives, girls are, if possible, deprived of all steady 
occupation, and the only wonder is that the mental 
difference between the two sexes is not greater than 
it is. The idleness is not of their own seeking, it 
is far from being always agreeable, but fashion or 
gentility have decreed it as their portion. Bread 
winning toil is supposed to be degrading, or is at 
least submitted to only under the pressure of dire 
necessity ; while the mind is too vacant to turn to 
mental labour. This is the point to which the Union 
invites serious attention. Several schemes that 
have its cordial sympathy have already been set 
on foot in many places. A Society for Encouraging 
Home Studies has been working successfully for 

D 
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some years, giving prizes for the best work done, 
or the best course of reading pursued during the 
year. Classes for Ladies are established widely in 
London and other towns, and in some places, such as 
Clifton, with remarkable success ; encouragement 
being there given to work done as a result of the 
Lectures. The London Universities, and the Cam- 
bridge examinations for women are powerful in- 
centives to mental exertions, and though mostly, 
perhaps, attended by those who look to some future 
professional career, still many young ladies who 
would otherwise have done nothing, and have had 
no idea of what they could do, are yearly induced 
to work steadily, once this object is put before them. 
To meet their great difficulties in knowing the right 
books to use and the right method of working, a 
system of correspondence has been established, 
which the Union invites its members, and its 
branch Committees, to aid and extend. Hitherto 
in all these things the efforts have been individual, 
or at most local ; but few would doubt that a new 
spirit would be infused into all such undertakings 
by the sense of working in unison with others, of 
co-operating with a large body, acting in various 
parts of the country with the same motives, and 
the same purpose. There would be more method 
in the aims, and in the work ; and there would pro- 
bably often be more economy, both as regards the 
lectures and the formation of student libraries, 
if a regular system of correspondence were kept 
up with the Central Committee, and the many 
associate bodies. 
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All the attempts communicated above for aiding 
the higher education of women, deserve, as I have 
said, every encouragement; but one institution 
for the same purpose stands alone in importance 
and significance for the future, — namely, the 
College for women opened three years ago at 
Hitchin, and about to be removed to Girton, near 
Cambridge. Most people would smile if I ven- 
tured to call it a great institution; and yet, 
with small numbers, small resources, and few 
friends, it deserves the epithet more than many a 
richly endowed foundation ; for it is great in its 
conception, as the only attempt made to place the 
education of women on the same footing with that 
of men j it is great in being in advance of public 
opinion, and there is greatness in the energy and 
determination which have brought it to its present 
position, and maintain it in the face of discourage- 
ment and difficulty,* Few undertakings have had 
so little help from public favour as this College, 
and yet, if successful, it will assuredly do more 
than any other yet set on foot, not only to rescue 
the youth of many women from idleness and 

* To Miss Emily Davies is this praise mostly due, she has 
been assisted, and warmly too, by men as well as women, but 
her own exertions have been unremitting, and her patient confi- 
dence in a better future has sustained others through dis- 
couragement. The munificent donation of £1000 by Madame 
Bodichon, was the beginning of a fund which made it possible 
to open the college in a rented house ; but had her noble 
example been better followed, it would ere this have been in 
more appropriate buildings, and nearer to Cambridge, on 
Which it depends for tuition. 
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frivolity, but to afford a standard for their education. 
None has existed hitherto, and this is one of the 
curious facts which marks the contemptuous in- 
difference with which the whole subject has been 
treated. It has been too trifling', too insignificant a 
matter to be worth measuring, as important things 
are measured, by a fixed standard. The first step 
to remedy this evil was made when the University 
local examinations were extended to girls, and 
the College carries on the same principle to a 
higher region. 

It may be very generally thought that our 
University curriculum is not the best for young 
women to follow, that other branches of know- 
ledge might be pursued with better effect ; but we 
need system even more than knowledge. We 
need to get rid of the dilettanti character of female 
education, and to be able to try it by acknow- 
ledged tests. The objection against the curricu- 
lum will yearly lessen, as the curriculum itself is 
extended, and public opinion lifts other subjects to 
a nearer equality of favour with classics and ma- 
thematics ; but if this were never to happen, the 
education would still be of the utmost value to 
women, in giving method and an authoritative aim 
which for three years at least must govern their 
studies. The direction of the latter may or may 
not be changed hereafter, but the leading prin- 
ciple will have taken root, and all idea of apply- 
ing a fancy standard to the acquirements of 
women will be at an end; once having in the 
highest education accepted the same test by which 
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men are tried, it would be impossible to subject 
them again to inequality of examination. Some 
thorny social questions may come nearer to a 
solution in that manner than in any other. 

The work of the Union in regard to the College 
is mostly one of sympathy, but it may not be 
without influence. The only direct aid it could 
give would be in seeking to increase the number 
of students, either by combating the prejudice 
against it, or by aiding the foundation of scholar- 
ships to meet the whole or a portion of the expenses 
of the College course. Every false view of women's 
education, every prejudice that impedes their 
attaining a more independent social position, will 
be found arraigned against this institution; in 
favouring it we combat them directly and in- 
directly ; we obtain a partial victory over them at 
the present moment, but what is far more import- 
ant, we are preparing new ground for the future 
when weeds so noxious to true civilization will 
find it hard to grow. 

No. 9 already quoted is, as there stated, the 
same in principle as the one we have been con- 
sidering, only dealing with a lower class. The 
Working Women's College in London is the most 
successful attempt yet made to supplement the 
scanty education of girls forced to leave school at 
an early age to earn their livelihood. This College 
has been at work for some years, and able and 
benevolent exertions have never failed in the cause. 
Evening classes for the same purpose have at 
different times been formed in many places, and 
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the Union earnestly recommends that this work 
should be zealously pursued. How much good is 
done morally by so providing occupation and 
interest for vacant hours, by bringing women of 
different grades of society together, letting the 
more favoured learn, through closer contact, what 
are the trials and temptations of their poorer 
sisters, letting the latter feel the active sympathy 
of the intelligent and refined exercised outside any 
questions of ordinary charity, — what, I say, may be 
the moral benefit of such intercourse it is impos- 
sible to calculate. 

In these days, when so much is threatened of 
deterioration to the trade of England, owing to the 
want of trained skill in our artisans, it is most 
desirable to assist young girls in obtaining such 
technical instruction as they may require. Schools 
of design are opened, and in many directions in- 
struction is offered, but means are too scanty, or 
ignorance too gross to allow individuals to avail 
themselves of the resource, which would open up a 
better and more honourable existence to them. 
Both public and private motives then point to this 
mode of improving education as most worthy of 
exertion. The lowest and least remunerative 
labour must necessarily fall to women if they 
continue to be lower in knowledge and in skill 
than the men ; opportunities of improvement are 
now open to all alike, let it be our endeavour as 
far as possible to enable women to obtain their 
fair share, remembering how helpless stands many 
an intelligent girl, away perhaps from any centre 
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of art or cultivation, isolated by her poverty and 
her ignorance, unless some one points the way and 
helps her at the outset. It may be that when in- 
struction has done its best, force and injustice may 
come in to deprive the women of the fruit of their 
skill, as in the case of the painters on china, when 
the men insisted that the women should be allowed 
no painting-stick ; but it may perhaps be hoped that 
the days of such oppression as this are beginning 
to pass away,— at any rate the wider and better 
the instruction given to women the more difficult 
will it become to exercise it. 

We have now reviewed in succession the various 
objects which the Union pledges itself to pursue, 
and it must be apparent that the work so sketched 
out offers a field for the exertion of as many assist- 
ants as can be enlisted to serve in the cause. 

School-training of teachers, lectures of many 
kinds and degrees, endowments, local examinations, 
student libraries, technical instruction, Hitchin 
College, classes for working women— all these de- 
mand individual exertion ; and each object will be 
pursued more effectually by that co-operation that 
the Union invites. 

Lastly: Individuals and associate bodies, local 
committees formed as numerously as the needs of 
the matter and the zeal of the country may prompt, 
will find work enough in carrying into effect the 
resolution embodied in the last paragraph of these 
44 Objects of the Union," — namely : u to create a 
44 sounder public opinion with regard to education 
44 itself, and the national importance of the educa- 
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u tion of women, by means of meetings, of lectures 
u and of the press ; and thus to remove the great 
"hindrance to its improvement— the indifference 
" with which it is regarded by parents or by the 
"public." 

When our members are asked what we are 
going to do, an answer may be ever ready ; and it 
would be strange if some portion or other of that 
answer should not awake a chord of sympathy in 
every earnest mind; and sympathy as the first 
step towards real co-operation — is what we need. 
Unfortunately, sympathy too often does not go 
beyond words. We are very commonly told : u I 
agree with you, I applaud your endeavour ; but I 
see nothing in which I can assist." Such well- 
wishers do not perceive very often the obvious 
small help of becoming 55. subscribers ! Perhaps 
they despise such modest assistance ; but, if they 
can do no more, let them not think the small 
sum too minute for usefulness. The subscription 
was fixed low for the purpose of attracting num- 
bers; because numbers, implying wide ramifica- 
tion, are better for the purpose of the Union than 
fewer, even though larger subscribers. Some 
persons wonder why we should require mone} T - 
help at all, as we are not endowing schools or per- 
forming any other ostensible act of expensive 
utility. They do not understand our need of funds. 
Let them ask any one who has had some per- 
sonal experience of printers' or publishers' ac- 
counts, of the cost of getting-up meetings or paying 
lecturers, or even of such common items as postage 
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and stationers 9 bills, and they will readily be made 
to understand that work such as that of the Union 
cannot be performed without considerable expense. 
When it is considered further that no extensive 
work can be carried on without paid secretaries, 
messengers, office, and committee-room, and that 
the Union fund has never yet been able to bear 
the expense of any of these necessaries, it will, 
perhaps, be granted that subscriptions must be 
welcome, and that those whose influence can extend 
no further, will yet do material service, if they use 
such as they possess in procuring new members 
and subscribers, which implies, at the same time, 
circulating the papers, and thereby making the 
work more and more widely known. 

The National Union, in forming which Mrs. Wm. 
Grey worked for months alone, is still a small 
body, a poor one as we have seen, without power, 
tnigto no assistance from GoVernmen^ no 
influence of party, and yet hoping to do a great 
work ; and it trusts to accomplish it (as indicated 
in the concluding paragraph above quoted) by 
working upon public opinion in every manner and 
through every channel that can be reached. It 
must be a work of influence, and therefore far 
slower and more arduous than than one of definite 
action. To do a given thing may require great 
ability and energy, but it is more difficult to clear 
the minds of men of the mists and prejudices which 
blind them to the fact that the thing ought to be 
done. It is hard enough also to bring one set, or 
class of persons, to see that a certain line of con- 
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duct is admirable ; but it is incomparably harder 
to bring many different sets to agree in the same 
view of what is right and expedient. Again, it is 
not easy to open men's eyes to the value of a cer- 
tain course, even when arguments of profit and loss 
can be brought to bear upon the subject ; but far 
less easy is it to persuade them when profit and 
loss are not in question, or refer to such matters 
only as human dignity and happiness ! And such 
are the difficulties the Union has to encounter. The 
benefits to be derived by improving the education 
of women affects material interests as yet but 
slightly ; many classes of persons must be brought 
to own the same truth; and the obstacles to 
its being acknowledged are those very mists of 
prejudice, that very apathy to dispel which is more 
arduous than any active exertion. In the present 
state of opinion, apathy is stronger than prejudice, 
comparatively few openly oppose the educa- 
tion of women, but very few have any interest 
in the matter. If money is so difficult to obtain 
for girls' schools,* is because parents and the public 
do not care about them, and they do not care be- 
cause they are careless and ignorant about education 
altogether. It is not that wilful injustice is con- 
sciously intended to the girls, but simply that 
education as such, is not valued at all. It is a well 
known necessity of modern life that boys should 
have a certain amount of instruction, and the out- 
lay is repaid in worldly success in one form or 
another ; but, as yet, the £. s. d. value of girls' edu- 
cation has not been ascertained, hence it is value- 
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less. This same ignorant indifference is at the root 
of all the defects of boys' education, and it shows 
itself in the general neglect of professional training 
for teachers. This ignorance then, and its accom- 
panying apathy, are what we purpose to attack. 

In order to do so we must be unwearied in effort, 
and gain strength from wide spread co-operation. 
Women especially must work patiently on, helping 
each other, and rejoicing in the help of the Sltte 
at least of the other sex, whose generous sympathy 
has never failed us; while recent events have 
proved once more how little is to be expected from 
the justice of the majority ! A very small share 
of ancient endowments or of modern donations 
will ever be ours, and no position of influence, no 
free career through which to win an honourable 
independence, or gratify a laudable ambition, will 
be conceded without a struggle. Let our first 
struggle be to increase our own fitness for all we 
hope to claim. It must ever be remembered that 
of all the advantages that men have monopolised 
to themselves, none is of such value and import- 
ance as education. The only hope of procuring 
more remunerative labour for one class, more 
honourable as well as lucrative employment for 
another, a more independent position and wider 
influence for all, is by casting off the old ignorance 
and with it the old apathy. It is fortunate perhaps 
that external circumstances over which we have 
no control, by forcing a much larger number of 
women than formerly to provide for themselves, 
have given a new stimulus to the desire for im- 
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provement; have made it evident to the most 
reluctant that women must be unfit for the work 
that is become so necessary for them, unless they 
are better instructed. Then the lower motive of 
gain comes in and will act beneficially in prepar- 
ing the way for truer and wider views. 

If once England could feel the beauty of culture and 
its bearing on the whole moral as well as intellectual 
nature, women's education would be prized apart 
from all money considerations, and educators would 
be trained and honoured. Till this can be accom- 
plished we can only attack the evil wherever it 
shows itself in an assailable form, and trust that a 
country which prides itself upon being practical, 
will at least recognise ere long that whether or no 
women would be the better or the happier for their 
own sake by being differently trained, the men of 
a nation can only be superficially and mechanically 
instructed, till the women are so educated as to 
give a different tone to home life, to the habits and 
associations of childhood, the pleasures of youth, 
and the calmer enjoyments of domestic companion- 
ship. When some sign shall appear that public 
opinion is moving in that direction, then, and not 
till then, will the National Union feel that their 
work is safe ; and trust that new habits, fostering 
new principles, the path will be cleared for another 
generation to press forward unfettered in the 
career of progress. 

Emily A. E. Siiirrepf. 
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THE OBJECTS OF THIS UNION ABE: 

1. To bring into communication and co-operation all indivi- 
duals and associations engaged in promoting the Education of 
Women and Girls, so as to strengthen and combine their 
efforts ; to collect and register for the use of members, infor- 
mation on all points connected with such education. 

2. To promote the establishment of good and cheap day- 
schools, for all classes above those attending the public ele- 
mentary schools, with boarding-houses in connection with them, 
when necessary, for pupils from a distance. 

3. To raise the social status of female teachers by encou- 
raging women to make teaching a profession, and to qualify 
themselves for it, by a sound and liberal education and by 
thorough training in the art of teaching ; to supplement train- 
ing-colleges by attaching, where possible, a class of student 
teachers to every large school and by such other means as may 
be found advisable ; also to secure a test of the efficiency of 
teachers by examinations of recognised authority and subsequent 
registration. 

4. To extend the existing system of itinerant lecturers on 
special subjects, for all places not of sufficient size to maintain 
a permanent staff of efficient teachers. 

5. To endeavour to form classes for girls in connection 
with grammar schools, making the teaching staff available for 
both. 

6. To endeavour to restore to the use of girls the endow- 
ments originally intended for their benefit, and to obtain for 
them a fair share in the other endowments applied to education. 
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7. To promote the increase of the number of girls and 
women attending the University Local Examinations and like* 
wise the number of centres for such examinations, and to en- 
deavour to diminish the cost of attending them. 

8. To aid all measures for extending to women the means of 
higher education beyond the school period ; and to facilitate 
the preparatory and supplementary studies by forming classes 
for students and libraries where required, and enlarging the 
system of instruction by correspondence, already begun at 
Cambridge and elsewhere. 

9. To assist the establishment of evening classes for young 
women already earning their own livelihood, and to obtain 
for women, when possible, admission to classes for technical 
instruction ; thus helping them to fit themselves for better 
and more remunerative employments than are now accessible 
to them. 

10. To create a sounder public opinion with regard to 
education itself, and the national importance of the education 
of women, by means of meetings, of lectures, and of the press ; 
and thus to remove the great hindrance to its improvement, 
the indifference with which it is regarded by parents, and by 
the public. 



APPENDIX II. 



PEOPOSED PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL FOE GIELS IN 

WEST LONDON. 

1. The Central Committee, in pursuance of one of. the ob- 
jects set forth in the circular of the above Union, namely : to 
promote the establishment of good and cheap Day Schools for 
Girls of all classes above those attending the Public Elementary 
Schools, purpose to begin by establishing such a School in a 
central position adjacent to Chelsea, Brompton and South 
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Kensington, on the general model which has proved so success- 
ful in the North London Collegiate and Camden Street Schools 
for Girls, under Miss Buss. 

2. In order to reduce as far as possible the cost of a First- 
class Education, the School will be a large one. It will be 
divided into three Departments : — 1 , Preparatory ; 2, Junior ; 
3, Senior. 

3. The School will be under the general superintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers and 
duties as the Head Master of a Public School. 

Trained teachers of tried ability will be selected. 

4. A regular system of Inspection and Examination by 
qualified Examiners will be established. 

5. Pupils may be prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local and other University Examinations, and for those of the 
College of Preceptors. 

6. The School course will include Beligious Instruction, 
Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, English Grammar 
and Literature, History, Geography, French, German, the 
Elements of Physical Science, Drawing, Class Singing and 
Harmony, and Calisthenic Exercises. 

7. In the Senior Department there will be advanced classes 
for Ancient and Modern Languages, Literature, and History, 
Mathematics, the elements of Moral Science and of Logic, 
Physical Science (especially Physiology as applied to health), 
Social and Domestic Economy. 

8. Arrangements will be made, if desired, for giving 
separate Eeligious instruction to pupils of different denomi- 
nations. 

9. A Class of Student Teachers will be attached to the 
School, and special arrangements will be made for training 
them in the Theory and Practice of Education. 

10. The School year will be divided into three terms. The 
Fees will vary from £2. 2s. per term in the Preparatory de- 
partment to £8. 8*. per term in the higher classes of the Senior 
department. 

These fees will include the use of maps and books of 
reference, and all expenses for writing and drawing 
materials. 

Instrumental Music, Solo Singing, and Dancing, will be 
extras, the fees will vary according as the pupil requires ele- 
mentary or advanced teaching. 
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11. It is proposed that the requisite capital be provided by 
forming a Company, to be called the " Girls' Public Day 
School Company Limited." The Shares to be of £5 each, 
which may be paid up at once, or in instalments as follows : 

£1 payable on Application. 
£1 „ July 1st, 1872. 

£1 „ Oct. 1st, „ 

£1 „ Jan. 1st, 1873. 

£1 „ Apr. 1st, „ 

The capital will be applied to the hire, purchase, or 
erection, and the furnishing of School-buildings, a certain pro- 
portion being left to form the nucleus of a Reserve Fund. 
Any profit arising after the establishment of the School, will 
be applied to the payment of a dividend on the Shares. 

In considering applications for entry into the School, and 
in filling up vacancies hereafter, priority of admission will be 
given to children of Shareholders, providing that they satisfy 
the regulations of the School 

12. Arrangements will be made to open the School in tem- 

Eorary buildings so soon as a sufficient number of Shares shall 
ave been taken up to guarantee the support of the undertaking. 
Parents are invited to enter the names of pupils. 

13. The organisation of the School will be specially directed 
to meet and correct the defects pointed out in the Report of 
the Schools Enquiry Commission : — " Want of thoroughness 
" and foundation ; want of system ; slovenliness and showy 
" superficiality ; inattention to rudiments ; undue time given 
" to accomplishments, and these not taught intelligently or in 
" any scientific manner ; want of organisation." Serious en- 
deavours will also be made to train the pupils for the practical 
business and duties of life. 

The want of such a School is seriously felt in the district . 
where it is proposed to found it, namely, in the S.W. District 
of London. A spot will be selected easily accessible from the 
stations of the District Metropolitan Railway. After this 
School has been established, it is proposed that the operations 
of the Company should be extended to the foundation of 
Schools in other parts of London, and in the large cities of the 
Provinces. 
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nected with Dr. Anderson and the University, the cuts 
being made from photographs taken especially for this 
book. The book will be ready about February 1st. 
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NOTE 



The following addresses were delivered at the session of 
the Baptist Congress held at Detroit in November, 1894. 
By permission of the Executive Committee of the Congress 
they are published in this form that they may be aided to 
the wider circulation their importance in topic and treatment 
demands. 

The full Proceedings of the Congress can be obtained by 
addressing Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, 407 West Forty- 
third Street, New York City. 
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What the Denomination 

Owes to its Colleges, and 

Vice Versa 

Pres. B. L. Whitman, D. D. 

r pHE natural division lies in the form of the 
A theme. We consider : 

L The obligation of the denomination. 

This we find to be : 

i. To be true to itself. 

It is too late to question the right of denomina- 
tions to live. Old extravagancies no longer mark 
denominational life. Old animosities are gone. 
We no longer express disapproval of a neighbor's 
views by burning him. Religion now consists in 
something more than hating those who differ from 
one. Denominations are seen to have their root 
in common religious experience, to be built ac- 
cording to a common faith, only expressing differ- 
ence of conception in detail. This for our genera- 
tion is commonplace, but it was once strange 
doctrine, and even still needs emphasis as ground- 
ing denominational rights and obligations. 

5 
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We make the application to our own denomina- 
tion by recording the following propositions : 

(i) It is the duty of the denomination to per- 
petuate itself by loyalty to its fundamental .prin- 
ciples. 

Denominational intelligence is here emphasized. 
In its wide sense, this will involve discipline of 
the intellect The finest product of religious 
development is conditioned by this. In its narrow 
sense it fixes attention upon distinctive tenets. 
Intense and demonstrative expression is likely to 
be thus determined. A man may be strong de- 
nominationally because a disciplined judgment 
warrants steadiness in his position, or because he 
thinks only of his denomination. Between these 
reasons there is no room for hesitation. The man 
of wide intelligence is incomparably better fitted for 
denominational service than the bigot A denom- 
ination is likely to be marked by one or the other 
of these types. The better type well wrought out 
may lack the intensity, the boisterousness of the 
narrower, but it has all its real propulsion, with 
strength, endurance, and weight besides. Of course 
it is possible to discipline the intellect at the cost 
of the heart. A denomination may be over-trained 
at the top. But granted heart-culture, denomina- 
tional life will be strong in proportion as it con- 
ceives the foundation of its faith intelligently and 
sees its duty clearly. In the long run ignorance 
cannot compete with knowledge. Narrowness 
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is a poor foundation for faith. George MacDonald 
says: "The great slugs are commonplace and 
cant" Commonplace and cant feed on ignorance. 
Destroy it and you destroy them. At the same 
time, the misconceptions and misinterpretations 
and misjudgments that wait on them will dis- 
appear. In their place will come large and gen- 
erous apprehension of truth. A denomination has 
no right to exist without such apprehension of 
truth and without the conviction that it is charged 
with special emphasis of some phase of that truth. 
Numbers alone are no warrant for existence. In- 
tension is more than extension. A certain sermon 
was described as, u Twenty minutes in length, and 
no depth at all." A denomination which has only 
its multitude is equally weak. Three million or 
ten million members are evidence of strength only 
as indicative of principles important enough to 
command assent from so many. Our ground of 
confidence is not our numbers or our marvelous 
increase, but the possession of principles worthy 
to command head and heart, and to warrant belief 
that without us the world's faith would be poorer. 
A large appreciation of this is needed. Upon it 
depend denominational consistency, denomina- 
tional strength, and denominational progress. 

(2) It is the duty of the denomination to forward 
the unfolding of truth and method. 

The Christian revelation appeals to men as 
complete. Matter and form are settled, as far as 
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principles are concerned. Eighteen centuries con- 
firm this. There is no fact of Christian achieve- 
ment that is not provided for in the teaching of 
Christ and his apostles. There is no permanently 
successful method that is not guaranteed by the 
first principles of that teaching. An article of 
faith or a form of service is doomed as soon as it 
is seen to be out of line with the word of God. 
None the less, there is a progressive unfolding of 
truth and method. Progress is the order of life. 
Progress means modified expression. The tree 
does not look like the sapling ; the man has tasks 
different from the boy's. The life is the same, 
but its manifestation is different The Christian 
body is in principle what it always has been. Its 
main task is unchanged. But development brings 
into prominence elements of faith and practice 
before unrecognized. Denominational life is built 
upon specific elements of the Christian revelation. 
There were no denominations on the day of Pen- 
tecost But it was no great while before differen- 
tiation arose. The body was still Christian, but 
its external unity was broken. Unchristian ele- 
ments of division were then, and always have 
been, condemned, but the principle of later de- 
nominational life emerged in emphasis of one or 
another article of faith. Each denomination ex- 
hibits a fairly distinct type of doctrine and method. 
This is due to emphasis of specific elements of 
faith, and constitutes the justification for separate 
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existence. Baptists stand for certain principles. 
Their attitude toward Scripture, their loyalty to 
Christian and apostolic teaching, their insistence 
upon the new birth, all mark them for a distinc- 
tive mission. Still to stand upon Scripture, still 
to-be loyal to the example of Christ, still to insist 
upon the new birth, is a denominational duty. 
This duty involves also giving form and voice to 
the implications of such principles and applying 
them to the problems of successive generations. 
Besides, we are to press, beyond and take ever 
larger possession of the kingdom of truth. 

(3) The denominational college is a denomina- 
tional agency to this end. 

The only intolerant educational institution of 
note in the United States was founded as a rebuke 
to intolerance. Girard College, in its war against 
sectarianism, is to-day the worst existing manifes- 
tation of sectarianism. Possibly a few unim- 
portant additions should be made to the sectarian 
list The number at most is small. But the great 
majority of American colleges have denomina- 
tional affiliations. No one doubts where Harvard 
or Yale or Princeton or Tufts or Wesleyan or 
Trinity or Brown belongs. Denominational 
foundation, denominational endowment, denom- 
inational patronage — any or all of these will give 
a college its distinctive mark. The majority of 
our colleges were organized for the better doing 
of denominational work. This is not sectarianism. 
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I am sectarian enough to curse sectarianism. The 
grounding principle has always been service to 
Christian education. But Christian education is 
always Christian of that particular form that ap- 
peals to the founder. What are known as denom- 
inational colleges have always served a denomina- 
tional purpose. Look at the Congregationalist 
colleges, and doubt if you can that the tremen- 
dous influence of Congregationalism is largely due 
to its educational equipment ! Every new relig- 
ious body signalizes its advent by the endowment 
of a place of learning. The denomination that 
makes no provision for its educational well-being 
is doomed to progressive deterioration. We arie 
bound, as a matter of denominational self-preser- 
vation, to make our colleges effective. They are 
rallying points for denominational enterprise. 
They are our agencies for intellectual discipline, 
in which all that is best in Christian character 
shall have place. They are the measure of our 
estimate of the worth of mental power and culture. 
They are our means of training the leaders who 
shall lead us and who shall represent for lis the 
truths on which our denominational life rests. 
Brown and Chicago and Colby and Colgate and 
Rochester, and all the rest of the goodly list that 
bear our name, are our educational instruments 
for furthering the kingdom of God. The denom- 
ination has a right to use them, and must use 
them if it would be true to itself. 
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2. To furnish material equipment 

It is an old, old story, that of exacting bricks 
without straw. Strangely persistent is the illusion 
that accomplishment is independent of conditions. 
A little money, a few teachers, a few buildings — 
what more can one ask for a college ? Nothing, 
if we are not expecting much from the college. 
But we are not satisfied with scant product How 
shall we get better ? By better equipment — more 
money, more buildings, more men. Mere appa- 
ratus does not make a college. Equipment is 
only the material provision. Spirit, aim, hope, 
character, power — these use the equipment and 
make the college. But the apparatus is necessary. 
Other things being equal, the better the equip- 
ment the better the college. If the largest results 
are to come from our educational effort, we must 
give our colleges the means to do their work. 
Our denomination as a whole does not realize this. 

Take two of our colleges, not because they alone 
have needs, but because they are fairly representa- 
tive. Brown stands for all that is large and ven- 
erable in our educational history. Brown is doing 
magnificent work. But she is doing it on limited 
resources. She needs a round million dollars to 
complete present duty. Then she will need two 
millions more to compass what the first million 
makes possible. Colby may stand for the second 
order of age and size. A few years ago Colby was 
well provided for. But the last six years have 
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doubled her student body, and more than doubled 
her responsibilities. We do not need so much 
money as Brown. A million dollars would make us 
rich for a generation. A half-million would provide 
for us for the next ten years. Brown has an en- 
dowment of a million now. Colby has half a 
million. But that is not enough to do the work 
for seven hundred students at Brown, and a third 
as many at Colby. Brown is not idle. Colby is 
not idle. But how much more we could accom- 
plish if we were properly equipped. What can be 
done in the way of aid is seen at Chicago and at 
Colgate. It is needed elsewhere as well. Books 
and teachers and houses are college machinery. 
They cost money. But they pay in returns incom- 
parably greater than the outlay. 

3. To insure conditions of independence and 
self-respect 

Acceptance of denominational obligation on 
the part of the college is taken for granted. It 
will be a sad day for any one of our colleges if 
ever it becomes possible to say with truth, " It is 
out of line with the denomination. " But the 
acknowledgment of obligation to the denomina- 
tion does not invalidate the right to working inde- 
pendence. This is no appeal to make the college 
a close corporation. Neither "is it a word of over- 
sensitiveness from the colleges. Nor is it a pro- 
test against oversight It is simply a claim that 
the oversight shall be competent. The man of 
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average intelligence is the best of all judges of 
what in principle every college ought to be. But 
this is very different from the full-blown absurdity 
of men who never were within college doors, 
assuming to dictate the policy of an institution as 
to matter and methods of teaching. Our colleges 
are not hampered by overmuch supervision. But 
there are colleges that are tied hand and foot by 
mistaken conceptions of persons not competent to 
judge, and we need to be on our guard against the 
same danger. Unfortunately the man who does 
not know, but who does not know that he does 
not know, is of all men most insistent that his 
way is the only way. Obstinacy is often mis- 
taken for Christian firmness. 

It is. right and proper that the denomination 
insist upon the fulfillment of conditions neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of its purpose in 
founding its colleges. It should insist that its 
colleges be Christian. Their doctrinal status 
ought never to be in doubt It is no part of 
the business of a college to be a religious 
Storm center. At the same time it is not the 
business of a college to foster dead and done tra- 
ditions. As well have a pope as a popish spirit 
" Thought should be toll free." Such was 
Luther's maxim. Within working limits it is the 
motto for a denomination. The only alternative 
is inquisitorial spirit and methods. Motley's 
definition of the Inquisition is admirable : " An in- 
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strument for inquiring into a man's thoughts, and 
for burning him if the result was not satisfactory." 
We must not return to this. What the denomina- 
tion owes is neither chains nor indifference ; not 
bondage, but fellowship ; not license, but liberty. 

II. The obligation of the colleges. This is : 

i. To provide intelligent leadership and shape 
intelligent life. 

The college is the denominational agency for 
preparing its leaders. If the work is not done 
here, it will not be done anywhere. The college 
has failed in its most patent purpose if it fails to 
yield competent leadership. Proving this would 
be like proving an axiom. 

A further word, however, is admissible concern- 
ing the second member of the proposition. It is 
no new doctrine that the duty of right training is 
one that rests upon every generation toward the 
following. It finds expression in the solemn 
words of the Delphic oracle : "They enslave their 
children's children who make compromise with 
sin." A legacy of ignorance is a covenant with 
death. High life is built upon broad intelligence. 
Wise-heartedness always has an intellectual ele- 
ment Evil spirits delight in darkness. As Em- 
erson says, "Light is the best policeman." L,et 
in light upon life, and elf and goblin will flee 
away. Make a man really feel his limitations and 
he will be afraid of sin. Teach him his possibili- 
ties and you make him a child of God. The col- 
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lege has done its work but poorly until it has 
given the student knowledge of both. The col- 
lege ought to stand and does stand for everyday 
righteousness. Its business is to teach a man to 
know hinjself and to deal justly by himself. The 
mental habit it induces cuts straight through the 
illusion that saying, " I/>rd, I/>rd," entitles one to 
the kingdom. The key to attainment is not say- 
ing, but doing. Not talking, but walking forwards 
one on his way. This truth once fairly conceived, 
will not be long in bearing fruit Up through 
larger intelligence we press to larger interest and 
larger effort in the work to which Baptists and all 
Christians are called. 

2. To insure attention to the higher interests of 
truth. 

Is not the pulpit specially charged with care for 
the truth, t. e. , with care for its deliverance ? Yes. 
But all experience shows the need of an agency 
whose special function is to inquire constantly into 
the principles of truth, and so to determine what 
message the pulpit shall deliver. There is not a 
preacher in the denomination who is not sounder 
mentally and morally because fellow-workers 
stand near to test his utterances, not as religious 
truth but as truth, to tell him if he fails to be true 
to himself and to the truth. This does not mean 
that the college has a monopoly of the truth. It 
does not mean that the college is to play the part 
of censor. It means simply that to the college 
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especially belongs the office of bringing the mind 
into contact with fact, whose interpretation is 
truth, and that in the discharge of this office it is 
forced into ceaseless effort after progress along the 
lines of truth, making it a safeguard and guide. 
Not that all our college teachers are spiritual men. 
Some of them have not even a dubious acquaint- 
ance with spiritual reality. Curiosity is not piety, 
even though it take the form of scientific or liter- 
ary enthusiasm. iBsthetic taste is not sanctity. 
But our colleges are dominated by spiritual forces. 
In more than one of them there has been a veri- 
table apostolic succession of godliness. The man 
who doubts that the college is a conserver of truth, 
simply needs to read college history. 

It is in its function of seeker after truth that 
the college is oftenest called to account The- 
ology is not taught in college. But philosophy is 
taught The fundamental problems of philosophy 
are the fundamental problems of theology. The stu- 
dent becomes a theologian in becoming a thinker. 
In the higher ranges of faith as well as of thought 
the colleges must lead the denomination. This 
is none the less a fact because of the other fact, 
that there probably never has been a time when 
the colleges have been understood by a numerical 
majority of the denomination. Many times the 
numerical majority have judged the colleges 
harshly. Happily, however, divergence of judg- 
ment is not difference of heart. All that need be 
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done with most criticism is to set it down as the 
judgment of imperfect sympathy. It is not 
strange that the colleges do not always command 
the sympathy of the majority. All permanent ad- 
vance has first to meet the opposition of the ma- 
jority. Pew things are more to be relied on than 
the popular judgment after the event, but princi- 
ples in anywise new must be content at the out- 
set with scant hearing. On really important ques- 
tions votes have to be weighed, not counted. Of 
course there is in this no claim that in dealing 
with truth the college will at every moment 
rightly conceive the truth. Sometimes truth lies 
not with the few, but with the many. For all, 
the kindly German proverb is worth thinking of: 
"So long as a man strives he errs." Happily 
there is a principle of self-recovery in truth which 
compels ever new canvass of questions wrongly 
interpreted. 

A question is never settled until it is settled 
right When it is settled right it is settled for- 
ever. A fundamental principle is valid at all 
times. "What is true anywhere is true every- 
where." To lead the way, in spite of obstacles 
and misconceptions, into the possession of funda- 
mental truth is, and must be, peculiarly the ser- 
vice of the colleges. To this end, for them and 
for us all, the most important thing is a spirit 
that loves truth and embraces it wherever found. 
Such a spirit compels sympathy. The truth-loving 

B 
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soul is quick to feel the striving of a fellow-soul. 
It makes allowance for its point of view and 
seeks to bring it into larger light What we call 
the superstition of the savage is no superstition to 
Jiim. What he needs is better direction of spirit- 
ual effort. A larger vision will give that, and his 
error is already corrected. The story of the shield 
is worth repeating often. Each of the disputants 
was partly right and partly wrong — mainly right 
in what he asserted, mainly wrong in what he 
denied. The truth lay in elimination of partial 
errors and combination of partial truths. The 
moral of the story has wide application. Head 
and heart have no quarrel with each other. The 
Holy Ghost sanctifies both. Spiritual illumina- 
tion is denied to none, but no guarantee of it is 
found in the crucifixion of intellect The Spirit 
speaks with many voices, and some of them have 
never been understood save by those who, through 
mental as well as moral discipline, have been 
specially prepared. Unless all past history has 
been misread, one great function of the college 
still will be to constitute a temple in which the 
God of Truth is pleased to dwell. 

3. To build upon the moral element in their 
foundation. 

The work of the college ought never to be 
counted complete short of character. We need 
scholars ; but far more we need scholarly men. 
To teach truth is a high aim. A yet higher is to 
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mold truthful life. Education should be shot 
through and through with purpose toward God. 
The fact of a Divine Presence in the world we 
cannot away with. The ancient saying means 
much: "Far more easily wilt thou be able to 
build a city in the air, than on earth to found a 
city without the gods." Man's life declares the 
saying true. Our part in God must never be for- 
gotten. The classicist has not discharged all the 
office of a teacher when he has commanded knowl- 
edge of etymology and syntax. The historian has 
not finished when he has told what has been. The 
scientist has a task beyond molecules and masses. 
The philosopher cannot stop with exposition of 
metaphysics. What is the lesson of the past and 
present? What message have the centuries for 
life? That the abiding things are things that 
ought to abide, that God is, and that he is now 
speaking. The office of the true teacher is to 
voice this message. What this will mean, not for 
the student only, but for the multitude as well, he 
will not be slow to understand who knows the 
conflict that goes on in silence in every life, the 
battle of a man for his own soul. When the 
message is faithfully delivered and as faithfully 
received, the issue is not doubtful. 

So near is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, " Thou must," 

The youth replies, " I can.' ' 
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This is no mere matter of high resolve. It. is a 
practical dynamic. It is no inspiration for noble 
service alone. Open to man the fact of his rela- 
tion to God, and though he be only a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water, he will hew and 
draw with a kind of divine energy. So, much as 
we prize the traditions of college asa" cloistered 
retreat," we shall rather think of it to-day as a 
place of practical inspirations, a part of the world 
cognizant of the world's need, sending into the 
world's marts and highways men who shall inter- 
pret to their fellows the whisperings of their own 
hearts, and make them know and feel God. ** 

What does the denomination owe to its colleges, 
and what do its colleges owe to the denomination? 
There are not two duties, but one. Faithfulness 
of each to the other is faithfulness to itsel£ 



II 

What Does the Denomi- 
nation Desire from the 

Colleges? 

Alvah S. Hobart, D. D. 

I AM reminded this morning of a very homely 
saying which I heard Rev. Dr. Conwell, of 
Philadelphia, utter in Asbury Park some years ago. 
He said that he found himself that morning sand- 
wiched between two other prominent speakers. 
"Now," he said, "a sandwich is two pieces of 
bread and something in between ; and you do not 
always know just what is in between." I find 
myself this morning sandwiched between two 
college presidents. Well, the bread is good ; we 
are sure of that Just what is in between is not 
so certain yet They almost always put a little 
mustard in between, and I should not wonder if 
somebody was expecting to have a little mustard 
in this sandwich. But if he is I am afraid he will 
be disappointed, for I have not this morning any 
mustard in my feelings upon this subject, and if 
it has gotten into the paper which I am to read it 
has gotten in by inadvertence. 

My subject is this: "What does the Denomina- 
tion Desire from the Colleges ? " 

21 
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The most natural and business-like answer to 
the question is : " We desire that they shall think 
of our work and our difficulties, and endeavor to 
so adjust their work to them that the graduates 
will be in sympathy with the work and spirit of 
the denomination." This general truth was so 
emphasized at Saratoga that further words upon 
that seem unnecessary. 

But a more detailed inquiry may be made with- 
out useless repetition : 

What are these vital interests of our denomina- 
tion which our colleges should conserve ? What 
are the central purposes of our church endeavors? 
We are said to stand for u immersion of believers" 
and " congregational government " ; but are these 
interests the vital ones ? Probably no one would 
say that our chief business is to defend and prop- 
agate a certain form of baptism. These things 
have some large part in our denominational life, 
and are not by any means to be ignored, but they 
are only the things that differentiate our churches 
from other churches. They are not church life 
itself any more than the things that separate 
species constitute their life. We have something 
more than these things to do. 

i. A church is an agency for bringing men and 
women to a personal faith in Christ Jesus. That 
is one-half its reason for existence. Churches are 
missionary organizations. Central in their charters 
are the words, "Preach the gospel." "Disciple 
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every nation." W^may do it unwisely and live ; 
but we must do it or die. An orchard without 
fruit, a field without harvest, has as much useful- 
ness as a denomination without the evangelistic 
spirit. If it bears thorns and thistles only, " it 
is rejected and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is 
to be burned." "The church is a society of men 
and women for making humanity like Christ, earth 
like heaven, the kingdoms of this world the king- 
dom of God's dear Son." 

We do not forget that there is a social element 
in denominational life, and some things besides 
evangelism which must be recognized in our 
mingling with society. There are opportunities 
for great conservative and civilizing influences 
attached to our denominational position. It is not 
an uhworthy matter to consider our standing in 
the social and scientific and political and finan- 
cial world ; but the aim preceding all these, and 
promoting them all, is to make all men know the 
riches of God's grace in Christ Jesus glorified — 
but crucified first that he might be glorified. 

2. The second thing in our denominational life 
equal in importance to this evangelistic purpose, 
is found in the Great Commission: "Teaching 
them to observe all things that I have commanded 
you." 

But what are the "all things" which Jesus com- 
manded them ? Here is the point of danger. We 
are tempted to narrow our ideas, and end with 
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teaching the disciples to be baptized in proper 
fashion and to partake thoughtfully of the Lord's 
Supper; to have right views of church order 
and sound opinions about the atonement; to 
hold the inspiration of Scripture as they should 
and to have healthful methods of interpretation. 
These things are* of great importance, but they 
are every one secondary and related to our real 
work as tools are to results. What Jesus taught 
us to seek was wide as humanity and high as 
heaven. 

Jesus taught the holy character of God. He 
not only taught his fatherhood, but his superin- 
tending providence. His personal interest in men, 
his anger at sin, his longing desire for society to 
be renovated and made right Jesus, by his atti- 
tude toward the Old Testament, taught us to know 
him whose handiwork the heavens declare ; whose 
glory is the sun ; the whispering of whose power 
is £he thunder. We are to think of him in that 
way which gave shape to Job 38, Genesis 1, and 
Psalm 148. 

Then Jesus commanded us to observe the duty 
that was emphasized in the preaching of John the 
Baptist when he said, "Let him that hath two 
coats give to him that hath none," and let the 
soldier be "content with his wages." He also 
said, "All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them." He 
outlined our duty when he preached the Ser- 
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mon on the Mount, and put into the heart of it 
this prayer, to be offered by his people daily until 
it is accomplished : "Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done in earth" ; not "Thy children get up to 
heaven, " nor "Thy heaven get down to thy 
children " ; not " Thy will in earth be done in 
heaven," nor "Thy will in heaven be done in 
earth," — but "Thy will in the earth be done in 
the earth, as thy will in heaven is done in 
heaven." 

This includes much territory. It puts upon the 
denomination, upon any denomination or com- 
pany of Christians, some share in the work of re- 
vealing God in all his manifold relations to the 
world, and of interpreting God in his manifold 
creations. All which men ought to know of God, 
Christian doctrine ought to teach. 

It also calls on them to contribute, according to 
their real power, toward correcting all social, do- 
mestic, political, and business wrongs. 

It makes governments and societies and corpora- 
tions and families all the proper subjects of de- 
nominational solicitude. And that denomination 
which deals only with sound theology and hopes 
of heaven, is like the man who revels in the theory 
of grape culture and anticipations of grapes, but 
leaves out the planting and training.of the vines. 

We have good authority for saying that the in- 
visible things of God are clearly seen in the things 
that are made. Nature, in all its phases, reveals 
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God. Science, true science, helps us to know the 
underlying laws of nature, and helps us to know 
how to use nature for the bringing in of the king- 
dom of God. There is full harmony between 
true evangelical doctrine and true science. The 
men who in different spheres of life are showing 
this are true helpers to the denomination* The 
ministers who can see and teach it are worthy of 
double honor. 

In our efforts to reach these aims, w$ desire that 
the colleges help us to bring men to Christ as dis- 
ciples, and help up to views of our Heavenly Father 
which are ever larger, clearer, more forceful upon 
ourselves. The college which does this will not 
fail to conserve the smaller denominational ends. 
The greater will carry the less, and the colleges 
will lead the denominational thought — as long as 
the denomination is willing to learn and willing 
to grow. 

From our point of view the furtherance of these 
ends calls for three definite aims on the part of 
the colleges : 

i. To secure in the students an intelligent 
evangelistic faith. 

That is, an intelligent conviction of two things, 
namely : that spiritual experiences growing out of 
submission to Christ are facts, fundamental facts, 
necessary for the completion of human life ; and 
that evangelistic efforts are among the high- 
est duties and privileges. College men are, by 
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virtue of their education, the power behind the 
throne in our churches. The cultivated man, 
without realizing it, leads his church. His ability 
to see the wisdom or unwisdom of things, and his 
capacity to express his thoughts, crown him with 
power in his church. If the college-bred men, 
laymen and pastors, retain with their culture the 
evangelistic purpose and spirit, the churches will 
feel the impulse and will thrive under it. 

If, on the other hand, men come from the col- 
leges, thinking that the moral principles of the 
gospel are good, but discrediting the spiritual 
facts and experiences and the necessity of a per- 
sonal turning to Jesus, then the churches where 
they live will be not better but worse off for the 
college. The power of these men will quench 
the zeal and cool the ardor and intimidate the 
courage of those who strive to bring men to per- 
sonal faith in Christ. A college-bred man whose 
philosophical training has made him a sort of 
pious rationalist rather than an evangelistic Chris- 
tian, is a great damage to the young men who 
know him as a member of the church. He en- 
courages by his commendations the philosophical 
and psychological sermons ; he attends to the 
lectures and the literary efforts of the pastor; 
but the plain, searching presentations of the doc- 
trines of sin and redemption he only endures; 
and the meetings of the church where Christian 
experiences are heard he ignores as suited for the 
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young or untrained, and not for him ; thus casting 
his silent influence against the very vital purpose 
of the church. The denomination desires that 
the colleges do not furnish such men if they can 
help it 

Then I have said an intelligent faith. For we 
think there is a sound philosophy and sound practi- 
cal sense in evangelical faith. Spiritual experiences 
are facts — the mightiest facts in the whole realm 
of human history. Nothing has ever wrought such 
wonders in human history as the spiritual experi- 
ences of men. Think of John or Paul or Augus- 
tine or Calvin or Luther or Knox or Edwards or 
Judson. What man has properly studied history, 
more than that, what man is fit to teach any sub- 
ject concerning the forces that move and mold 
human life who can allow himself to ignore these 
phenomena? In these days of observation, it ought 
to be impossible to sell profitably an encyclopaedia 
of biography which studiously ignores or sup- 
presses all allusion to these things in its sketches 
of men. It is thoroughly unscientific, as well as 
unsatisfactory ; yet, so far as my knowledge goes, 
there is small account of these facts made in the 
study of either psychology or moral philosophy, in 
colleges. It would greatly strengthen our forces 
if in college, where laymen are, attention were 
given to such facts as made Judson a missionary, 
and brought Barnes from infidelity; what motive 
it is which supplies the moral force and integrity 
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of men who are able to stand in places where 
others fail. In these days of physical observation 
and analysis, when our best laymen are well read, 
we greatly need fearless, rational treatment of 
these subjects. At present our colleges send out 
many men who never, in an intelligent way, have 
been brought to face these subjects ; it is put off 
into the seminary, where laymen do not go. These 
men go to churches where often the pastors them- 
selves, for many reasons, cannot be real instructors 
to them, and they never get instructed. They 
ought to be so trained that they will have as 
sound and intelligent methods of studying these 
things as the best of our ministry. 

2. We especially desire that colleges fit our 
young men to think correctly. 

The denomination is not asleep to the fact that 
this is an age of inquiry. We do not consider it 
heresy to say that statements of religious doctrine 
may need to be recast, with some shrinkage. Paul 
taught us that whether there be knowledge it 
shall vanish away, for we know in part only. 
This age is as competent to remake statements as 
a former age was to make them. 

We do not forget that the thoughts of a denom- 
ination change. There was once a decision of the 
Court of Chancery in Connecticut, concerning 
some church property in Hartford, in which the 
judge said that if the users of church property 
were held absolutely to the teaching of what the 
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founders of the chinch taught, the church in 
Salem, Mass., must now fear witches, or surrender 
its property, because its founders feared witches. 

Asa denomination we cannot afford to forbid in- 
vestigation ; we cannot for a moment say that we 
are afraid of the truth. A diplomatic government 
may conceal the facts, a political party may dread 
the light, but a religious denomination whose Mas- 
ter said that truth should make us free, and " he 
who doeth evil hateth the light," and then forbids 
investigation, is itself at heart infidel. We want 
the truth. We must have it We will have it, 
sooner or later. We will not endure this half- 
concealed denial of our opinions which is implied 
in many questions. We will not hold to state- 
ments that must be always modified when they are 
used. We will have sound ones, or none. But 
in this searchj-college-trained men must lead. We 
want that they should know how to do it well. 
It is not of so much importance that they know 
what others have said or thought, as it is that they 
know how to say and think. We want men who 
can meet the questions of the day and answer 
them fairly, or show that they are unanswerable at 
this time ; whose laws and habits of thought are 
thorough; who can detect a flaw in their own 
logic as well as in that of others ; and who choose 
the humiliation of confessing a past error rather 
than to teach what they have now learned is not 
exactly true. 
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We do not, therefore, expect men to be fully 
furnished with knowledge about science or the 
Bible or theology by some great commissary 
department. They must live on the country, 
like Sherman's army, and must be taught the 
science and practised in the art of foraging for 
supplies, and using the supplies to good advan- 
tage; but we want the colleges to send us laymen 
and ministers who know how to get at the truth, 
and how to recognize a lie and stab it to the heart 
We. are sick of the pulpit oratory that is sharp 
and flashy and not half true ; and the lay opinions 
by men who can think only in the channels of 
prejudice. Give us, if necessary, less acquirement 
and more development ; less learning and more 
logic. Infidelity has its laymen trained in the 
use of flashy denunciation ; we must have our 
laymen trained in wide observation and sound 
reasoning; not only in theology, but in practical 
sociology of the Christian sort. 

We are not unmindful of the difficulties con- 
nected with these two aims which we have men- 
tioned ; spiritual experiences cannot be made to 
order, nor can all men be trained to logical analy- 
sis. Therefore we desire : 

3. Men in the professors' chairs whose ideals 
conform to our denominational ideals. 

Men, first, of evangelistic experience, fair- 
minded, open-eyed to truth in its relation to relig- 
ion. We all know the power of the man in the 
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professor's chair. That subtle force of personality 
does for students what no other thing can do ; for 
the lack of it no other attainment can compensate. 
The men who, as college professors, have molded 
others, have done it by strong personal qualities. 
We have only to recall Hopkins and Dodge and 
Robinson and Anderson to feel the force of this. 
If men with such personal power have not also the 
proper spirit and the breadth of view which our 
denominational life calls for, then they are mold- 
ing our men wrongly, and are hindering instead 
of helping the denomination. It is not an easy 
matter to speak of this justly. It is easier to find 
fault than to do better. But there are some gen- 
eral lines which may be easily drawn. Jesus said : 
"By their fruits ye shall know them." If the 
general impression made on men by a teacher is 
against a glad, joyous faith in Jesus ; if his most 
marked influence is to make students destructive 
in their tendencies, rather than constructive ; if, 
under him, they lose old faiths, and get no new 
ones, then, without denying his right to think for 
himself, we say that he is just the kind of a man 
whose thinking we do not desire to have influence 
our boys. If a man is so bent on destroying old 
faiths that he cannot teach grammar or mathe- 
matics or the Hebrew language without introduc- 
ing opinions generally unaccepted and denials of 
faith generally held, the most welcome thing to 
us is his resignation. We do not fear discussion by 
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competent men, but we fear cynical and destructive 
insinuations from young professors. We desire 
men of sound sense enough and of far-sightedness 
enough to see that new ideas must be handled 
carefully. Opinions cannot be properly estimated 
until they have been tested ; and they cannot be 
tested until they have borne fruit ; and they can- 
not bear fruit until they have been planted in the 
religious affection and matured there. 

A Christian man who has come to a conclusion 
about some semi-theological question does not 
himself know what fruit it will bear. He was 
himself brought up to pray ; the old King James 
version was his authority ; his moral conceptions 
and his religious motives came from it, and he is 
still carried along by the impetus that it gave 
him. He cannot, therefore, tell what his own 
new view is worth until he can see what it will do 
for himself. His newly discovered light must 
burn at his bedside when he is sick ; its comfort 
must be tested when sorrow darkens the windows 
of his -house. It must be used by him when he 
teaches his little son to pray, and when he reads 
to him from the Scriptures; he must find out how 
much confidence he can place in it when he sends 
his daughter out into the world to meet the 
responsibilities of wife and mother. After a new 
view has had a fair trial in these experiences of 
life, if not found wanting it will be safe for him 

to teach it, and not sooner. 

c 
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We do not want professors to experiment on 
our young men. They are there to teach, and not 
to experiment We want men who have sense 
and judgment enough to test their theory on 
themselves and their sons before they do so on 
us. Iyet these men have time to meditate on the 
seventy-third Psalm and the fifteenth verse : " If 
I say I will speak thus, I should offend against 
the generation of thy children. When I thought 
to know this, it was too painful for me, until I 
went into the sanctuary of God." When men 
have been into the sanctuary with God, and there 
in his presence have scanned their discoveries, 
and feel that they can trust their sons' souls and 
their own upon them, then let them speak, though 
the heavens fall ; and if under their hammer long 
cherished ideas are broken on the anvil of discus- 
sion, we will not complain. 

Brethren from the colleges, we would not chain 
your lips, we would not hedge in your minds. 
You have a high and holy calling. To teach is 
Christlike. But let me remind you that we pray 
for our young men and women. They become 
disciples with us of the Saviour. We send our best 
ones for you to teach. They are the apple of our 
eye. In them large hopes are centered. We 
commit their impressible minds to your training. 
If you lead them into error, we shall mourn. 
But if you lead them away from Jesus Christ, I 
tell you in all solemnity, you must answer for it at 
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God's bar of judgment. We warn you, for ambi- 
tion's sake, for philosophy's sake, for the sake of 
being smart, and saying some smart thing, destroy 
not him for whom Christ died. But when God 
speaks to you, speak to us, whether we hear or 
whether we forbear. Speak your new ideas, not 
to the young, but to those who, by reason of use, 
have their senses exercised to discern between 
good and evil. 



Ill 

What the Denom- 
ination Owes its 

Colleges 

Pres. £. Benjamin Andrews, D. D., LL. D. 

OUR colleges' duty to the denomination has of 
late been much discussed. In reference to 
it two views, two in appearance more than in 
fact, have been elicited. One specially em- 
phasizes the desirableness of securing all pos- 
sible immediate religious good from college 
work ; the other, the vast and precious denomi- 
national advantage to be had, more indirectly, 
from nobly equipped and wisely administered 
institutions of high learning. The thoughts are 
different rather than opposed. If opposed at all 
they certainly are not contradictory. Those who 
would make our colleges effective through the com- 
pass and excellence of their intellectual influence 
wish also to have them religiously productive in the 
highest possible degree from term to term. Such 
as think a college to be fulfilling its mission about 
in proportion to the pumber of students converted 
in it annually, still never venture to deny the good 
which the Baptist cause might derive from an 
adequate outfit for the highest training of mind. 
The difference is one of emphasis, not of funda- 
36 
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mental theory. Both sides alike insist on the 
importance of our educational provision and wish 
that it were more complete. 

The two theories are congruent not logically 
alone, but almost equally so in practical working. 
Our schools that are administered on what I may 
call the plan of immediate returns greatly aid every 
department of the church through their effect 
upon general intellectual culture, and very much 
of the love and support which they enjoy comes 
to them precisely for that reason. On the other 
hand, the schools governed by the more inclusive 
idea are second to none in the amount of their 
day by day religious influence. Any who doubt 
this statement should read Professor Gilmore's 
admirable address on " Christianity in the College 
of To-day," delivered before the Monroe County 
Association, New York. The question of the col- 
leges' duty to the denomination is still important, 
though it is mainly a matter of emphasis and 
proportion ; but it is not the all-important ques- 
tion. The other inquiry, " What the Denomina- 
tion Owes its Colleges," is at least equally vital, 
and on this I beg to offer a few suggestions. 

Educators have been wholesomely admonished 
as to their duties ; now what are the obligations 
resting on the denomination in reference to them? 
Not to go farther, — not to lay upon our brethren a 
too heavy yoke, — I say that the denomination owes 
its colleges two things : (i) Justice and charity in 
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judging their work ; and (2) Reasonable support 
in pupils and money. 

Brethren ought to be just and charitable in esti- 
mating the work going on in their educational 
institutions. It is difficult work at best. Harder 
than any pastorate, harder than any missionary's 
mission, at home or abroad, is it to conduct, in a 
living and progressive way, a college under Bap- 
tist auspices. This is partly because our denomi- 
national views are unpopular, and partly because, 
most of our people being poor, and most of the 
wealthy ones being apathetic toward education, 
our endowments for education — that at Chicago 
excepted — are small, and our equipment mean, 
compared with what one sees at the great universi- 
ties, East and West, with which people compare 
ours. For these reasons, the raising of money or 
the enlistment of students for one of our learned . 
establishments is all but desperately hard, requir- 
ing grace and nerve, I believe, beyond any other 
task to which God now calls his servants. 

I never sally out into the community where I 
live to raise money for college purposes, without 
the feeling which I am sure is well grounded, that 
those to whom I appeal look upon me just as 
Protestants usually look upon the Catholics of any 
community when they beg for a hospital or a fair. 
u How can you," they seem to be saying, in- 
wardly, " how can you, representing a hard-shell 
Baptist establishment, ask money of us ? You are 
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none of onrs. Go to your own people." Any 
man of sensibility who knows what it is to be 
silently talked to thus, is aware that it is far from 
being a delightful experience. 

Yet it seems as if certain brethren liked, by 
various sorts of compromising insinuations or 
charges, to make a college ministry harder than 
it need be. I have known an entire institution to 
be denounced as heterodox because of some odd 
doctrinal view held by a single member of its 
teaching staff. Such charges are not seldom made 
merely on the strength of a teacher's passing 
remark in class, misunderstood and misquoted by 
pupils — made without due or any effort to have 
explained. This is most unkind, to use no 
severer term. That one of its professors holds a 
vagary in theology or philosophy does not render 
the college unorthodox. Still less does it do so if 
some weak-minded or inattentive student has car- 
ried from the class-room a notion which he cannot 
square with comments in the Teachers' Quarterly. 

A charge of heterodoxy against an institution 
is sometimes a boomerang. Two eminent pro- 
fessors in science, highly and deservedly influ- 
ential, neither at present a Baptist, but both in 
earlier life Baptists or of Baptist families, were 
alienated from our people and cause by hearing 
Baptist ministers denounce Cornell University as 
an infidel concern. They became curious. They 
determined to study there, and did so. Both 
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remained and graduated. Finding out what false- 
hoods had been told about the university by men 
whom they mistakenly viewed as representing the 
denomination, they renounced the denomination. 
Each is a man whom our whole brotherhood 
would be proud to own, had it not lost him. 

If, in spite of numerous and towering obstacles 
in the way, one of our colleges does succeed in in- 
teresting the general community where it stands, 
calling in students and money, then the arraign- 
ment changes. The institution is impeached as 
renegade, un-Baptistic, ashamed of our principles. 
It is not of us, men allege, it has denied our faith ; 
it is worse than an infidel ; it has surrendered to 
other denominations ; let them provide for it. 

This mode of judging would be cruel enough 
anyway, but in view of the poverty and parsi- 
mony of Baptists it is exquisitely so. Many will 
agree with me that Vassar College is a highly 
creditable and valuable part of our denominational 
enginery. It is certain, however, that it would 
be neither very creditable nor very valuable had 
none but Baptists contributed to its resources ; 
and it is equally certain that non-Baptist contri- 
butiohs to it would have been few and insignifi- 
cant had it been managed in the narrowly de- 
nominational way which some seem to prefer. 
Even Chicago University, rich as it is in Baptist 
funds, would be in no wise what it is had Baptists 
alone patronized it ; and its need to cultivate the 
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general public will in future be as imperative as 
that of older institutions. I pray that Dr. Harper 
and the other Baptists in charge of Chicago Uni- 
versity may have grace not to heed this unthink- 
ing cry of denominational apostasy which has 
been raised against them. In making the univer- 
sity broad and liberal so as to enlist in its welfare 
the whole intellectual public surrounding it, they 
are not only not betraying any denominational 
trust, but are taking absolutely the only course 
open to them loyally to fulfill the trust which our 
people have reposed in them. 

Whether or not the insinuations named, that 
of heterodoxy and that of denominational apos- 
tasy, can be made to adhere, a third allegation 
can always be thrown out with the certainty of its 
being believed by many, viz., that we whose min- 
istry is in institutions of learning are religiously 
cold, without interest in the conversion of souls. 
Good men said this of Wayland, of Anderson, and 
of the faculties with which they were associated ; 
and good men, I presume, repeat it concerning 
most Baptists who are engaged in the ministry of 
education to-day. Of an individual in a faculty, of 
the college president himself, such a criticism 
may now and again be more or less just ; and it 
might possibly be so of whole faculties and of 
whole collegiate communities. Even in such a 
case, I ask, ought not censure to be meted out in 
a spirit of utmost love and forbearance rather than 
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in a way to sow prejudice? Are churches always 
at a white heat religiously? Are pastors in the 
active ministry always full of their first love? 
Are Sunday-school superintendents and deacons 
incessantly in a hallelujah frame of piety? Let 
him who is without sin among you cast the first 
stone at the unfortunate servants of Christ who 
are trying to do his work in the training of the 
young. 

Granted that a professor or a tutor who back- 
slides ought to be hung, shot, drawn and quar- 
tered, I still hope that any college president who 
does so may be let off* with a coat of tar and 
feathers. A college president should, of course, 
possess solid piety and a confirmed Christian char- 
acter ; and it is right to hold him responsible for 
a positive and unremitting influence, religious and 
moral, over his pupils. But to expect the fore- 
man of a modern college of any size, with his 
multitudinous cares of every conceivable sort, 
most of them excessively trying, many of them 
secular in the coarsest sense, to engage regularly 
in revival work, would be to demand a miracle. 
In the matter of administration, Wayland and 
Mark Hopkins were gentlemen of leisure com- 
pared with their successors now. They could 
recreate themselves constantly and immediately 
with the work of religious leadership, in college 
and outside, to a degree impossible for any college 
president in our day. So great is this pressure of 
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administrative duties upon those who preside over 
learned institutions of any size, that these officers 
cannot economically be held responsibly longer 
for any but the most general pastoral oversight 
over their college communities. An institution 
with four hundred or more students needs a regu- 
lar pastor, a chaplain, or at least some professor, 
say of biblical science, whose other duties shall 
be so limited as to allow him much time for re- 
ligious work among the students. At Brown Uni- 
versity we should heartily welcome a helper of 
that sort, and he could be incalculably useful. If 
any one will provide the salary for such an office, 
we will elect its incumbent any day. 

2. I maintain, secondly, that the denomination 
owes its schools a reasonable patronage in pupils 
to be educated, and in money wherewith to edu- 
cate them. Whatever fault one may find with 
features of this or that institution, all of us agree 
that an educational outfit of some sort is indis- 
pensable to denominational advance. If this is 
so, then every reason for being a Baptist, every 
reason for aiding on any form of our missionary 
activity, or for doing anything whatever to propa- 
gate our ideas and influence, is a reason for sup- 
porting in all practicable ways our schools of learn- 
ing. If any one thinks it immaterial whether the 
denomination continues to exist or not, such a 
one can consistently ignore the claims of its in- 
strumentalities for instructing youth ; but whoso 
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regards the denomination as having a mission, 
must, to be consistent, be interested in its educa- 
tional ministry. 

Some will think, I presume, that in these re- 
marks I am an old-fashioned hard-shell, pounding 
the Baptist tom-tom. Why so loud for Baptist 
education ? Are there not universities in plenty, 
better than w6 are likely to have with all your ex- 
horting? And as for technical and professional 
schools, are not magnificent ones multiplying on 
every hand? Certainly ; no doubt of this. The 
country abounds in educational plants which 
never cost Baptists a cent, yet are open, on reason- 
able terms, to any and all of our children who 
will resort to them. More of these plants are set 
out all the time, and those already growing receive 
vast enrichment each year. For us, a poor peo- 
ple, to lay out fortunes in duplicating these stu- 
pendous resources — what is it but foolish waste ! 

I feel the full weight of that question, which is 
very, very weighty. It would be an infinite pity 
to waste money in needless educational machinery, 
nor could the loss be excused by the plea that it 
had sprung from intense denominational zeal. 
Our enthusiasm as Baptists ought to be according 
to knowledge, and I purpose that mine shall be. 
I am pounding no tom-tom, but simply sounding 
a few moderate notes of denominational martial 
music. 

As declared already, the question whether we 
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ought to have first-rate educational facilities or 
not, is simply, in another form, the question 
whether the denomination ought to continue or 
not Would it be as well for the church of Christ, 
for the weal of men, for the cause of truth and 
righteousness in the earth, that the Baptist de- 
nomination should cease to exist, throw up its 
commission, and merge in other families of God's 
visible people ? That is the question ; and no man 
who is a Baptist from conviction can conceive of 
but a single answer to it : our department of 
Christianity must be kept up. 

I am averse to the multiplication of denomina- 
tions and sects. There are too many of these 
already; and I see no good reason why certain 
denominational lines now drawn, the original 
cause for them being gone, and that fact rendering 
them imaginary lines rather than real ones, should 
not be wholly abandoned. But in all largeness 
of charity, in all modernness of ecclesiastical theo- 
rizing, I cannot see that our lines are in this case. 
As I view it, the world still needs as much as ever 
the advocacy of the views really distinctive of our 
faith ; and those views will npt receive advocacy 
unless we remain organized. 

It follows that every Baptist family ought to 
provide with higher education so many of its 
children as it can, and unless there is valid ground 
for a contrary procedure, ought to use Baptist 
institutions for this purpose. There are, of course, 
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many considerations justifying the use by us of 
other people's schools. The Baptist institution 
may be far from you and another near. The pupil 
may have technical tastes calling for a curriculum 
which no Baptist school provides. There is not 
on earth a well-equipped school of applied science 
connected with our denomination. Parents are 
not obliged — indeed they have no right — for de- 
nominational reasons to force upon sons and 
daughters an inferior mental discipline, or one 
unsuited to the subject's aptitudes. It certainly 
ought to be remembered that the richest and 
largest colleges are not always the best, even for 
purely intellectual drill ; and that an institution 
may lavishly provide for a pupil's mental needs, 
yet do nothing for him morally, sending him 
into the world a half-formed or an ill-formed 
man. If, however, after considering all that 
education should do for the young, any Bap- 
tist parents feel it their duty to their sons and 
daughters to educate them outside the denomina- 
tion, I for one will never complain. Cases of this 
sort are surely rarer than those where Baptist 
parents, merely for the sake of popularity, patron- 
ize institutions which are positively inferior to 
their own, thus inflicting upon their children a 
double injury — a moral and an intellectual one, 
pampering their pride and impoverishing their 
mentality. 

But the fact that justice to our sons and daugh- 
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ters may require some of us to educate them out- 
side the denomination for the reason that the 
proper or the highest education cannot be had in- 
side, is a fact which ought not to exist. Our 
centers of technical and of highest liberal training 
should be so richly provided for that this excuse 
for alienism in education should be forever re- 
moved. So long as it is not removed we have 
left undone one very important thing that we 
ought to have done. 

When Baptists glory in their educational 
achievements, I am not wont to join. Not that I 
do not rejoice over the much which has been 
accomplished, but that I remember how feeble 
our university work still is, how utterly lacking 
we are in provision for technical training, and 
how very few, compared with the number who 
might have done so, have taken part in the edu- 
cational enterprises which have been started. My 
observation is to the effect that the great majority 
of Baptists have no interest in education whatever. 
Painfully few of our wealthy people pay any 
worthy heed to it A hundred men and women 
among us will contribute to missions, Sunday- 
school work, and the other forms of benevolence 
fostered in our churches, where one will feel it a 
duty to do aught for any educational undertaking. 
I sometimes fear that Mr. Rockefeller's shining 
example in this regard will do us more harm than 
good. Some refuse to give for education at all, 
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because their benefactions will now seem so small. 
Others argue that since so much has been done in 
this interest, it can now be safely left to shift for 
itself. Not so ; not so at all. 

If our branch of the church is to continue as 
the agency for good which it has been hitherto, 
not sinking to the level of the Adventists or the 
Tunkers, it cannot hereafter depend relatively so 
much as heretofore on those mere missionary and 
evangelistic efforts which have been so productive 
of conversions and denominational advancement 
thus far. These agencies will always fcfe needed ; 
but other agencies must accompany them. Special 
problems of life and mind are up for discussion, 
many of which come home to the business and 
bosoms of all. The religious bodies which are 
to have most power for good over the American 
people in coming time will be those which, other 
qualifications being equal, shall be foremost in 
labors to spread the light, to put down ignor- 
ance, to solve great problems for men. If we 
are to live and grow, our campaign of education, 
far from nearing its end, has no more than begun. 
The sinews of war were never more needed than 
now. There remain many opportunities where 
moderate outlays for education might be made 
to produce an amount of good per dollar even 
greater than that which has attended Mr. Rocke- 
feller's munificent donations. 
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Vorwort. 



Die psychologischen Schriften von Bernard Perex sind 
bei den deutschen Padagogen fast vollig unbekannt, wah- 
rend sie sich nicht allein in Frankreich, sondern auch in 
England und Italien eines grofsen und wohlverdienten 
Eufes erfreuen. Ein Teil derselben ist bereits in eng- 
lischer und italienischer Ubersetzung erschienen; in 
italienischer Sprache giebt es sogar eine besondere Schrift 
unter dem Titel: Bernard P6rez e la psicologia dell' in- 
fanzia von Alfonso Mandelli (Mailand, Trevisini, 1889). 
Ihr entnehmen wir iiber Perex' Personlichkeit einige An- 
gaben. 

Er wurde ini Jahre 1836 zu Tarbes in den franzosi- 
schen Pyrenaen als Sohn eines Professors am dortigen 
Lyceum geboren und widmete sich gleichfalls dem Lehr- 
fache, nachdem er in Saint-Sever und Tarbes seine Schul- 
bildung erhalten und in Poitiers klassische Philologie 
studiert hatte. Nach kurzer Lehrthatigkeit in verschiede- 
nen kleinen Stadten Stidfrankreichs wurde er Tjefcs«t ^sst 
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Prima am Lyceum zu Poitiers und spater zu Tours. 
Wegen seiner politisch feindlichen Stellung zu Napoleon HI. 
hatte er in seinen amtlichen Verhaltnissen harte De- 
miitigungen zu erdulden; unter dem Minister Dupuy 
besserte sich das zwar etwas, aber doch fiihlte sich Perex 
in einem offentlichen Lehramte nicht gliicklich, so dafs 
er es 1867 niederlegte und nach Paris iibersiedelte, um 
sich hier dem Privatunterricht und der journalistischen 
Thatigkeit zu widmen. Da brach der deutsch-franzosische 
Krieg aus, und nach der Absetzung Napoleons trat Perez 
als Freiwilliger in ein Linienregiment. Wahrend eines 
langen, durch Verwundung veranlafsten Aufenthalts im 
Lazareth fafste er den Plan zu einem Werke iiber die 
notwendige Reform des franzosischen Unterrichtswesens, 
der aber infolge des Erscheinens eines den gleichen Zweck 
verfolgenden Buches von Breal nicht ganz zur Ausfuhrung 
kam; es blieb bei der Veroffentlichung einer Reihe von 
Zeitungsartikeln. Einer derselben beschaftigt sich auch 
mit der Psychologic des Kindesalters und hat deshalb 
als Vorlaufer seiner spatern, ziemlich umfangreichen Werke 
dieser Art zu gelten, zu denen ihm die Schriften eines 
deutschen Arztes und Psychologen, Dietrich Tiedemann, 
die erate und nachhaltigste Anregung gegeben haben. 

Mit der Psychol ogie des Kindesalters beschaftigt sich 
Perex, abgesehen von einzelnen kleinern Arbeiten, in drei 
je etwa dreihundert Seiten zahlenden Banden, welche den 
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Gesamttitel La Psychologie de V Enfant tragen: 1. Les 
trois premieres annees de I'enfant, 2. Uenfant de trois 
a sept ans, 3. Vart et la poesie chez Venfant. l ) Der 
erste Band (5. Aufl. 1892), aus dem wir einen Abschnitt 
dargeboten haben, teils seines selbstandigen Wertes wegen, 
teils um eine Probe zu geben, erschien im Jahre 1878, 
also bereits vier Jahre vor dem bekannten Buche Preyers, 
mit dem er den behandelten Zeitraum gemein hat, sonst 
aber einen durchaus andern Charakter tragt. Preyer ver- 
fahrt, wie Vor ihm Wiedemann und Dartvin, streng bio- 
graphisch; wie grofs aber auch der Wert dieser Methode 
sein mag, so mufs doch gesagt werden, dafs ein solcher 
Bericht nicht als typisch gelten kann; er zeigt nur eine 
Individualitat, er weifs aber nichts von den vielen andern 
oft sehr ausgepragten Individ ualitaten, die es giebt. Per ex 
hat mehrere Kinder in ihrer Entwickelung besonders be- 
obachtet und vergleicht nun das so gewonnene und auch 
von anderer Seite vermehrte Material. Bietet so der 
erste Band eine wertvolle, ja unentbehrliche Erganzung 
zu dem Buche Preyers, so geht der Inhalt des zweiten 
dartiber hinaus, indem er uns die geistige Entwickelung 
vom vierten bis zum siebenten Jahre zeigt. Der dritte 
Band beschaftigt sich in aufserst ansprechender und lehr- 
reicher Weise mit dem Yerhaltnis des Kindes zum Schonen. 



*) Verlag von Felix Alcan in Paris. Preis jedes Bandes 5 fc 
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Die Kinderpsychologie befindet sicb zur Zeit noch in 
den Anfangen; doch ist die Zahl der hierher gehorigen 
Arbeiten schon keine ganz geringe mehr. Eine der wert- 
vollsten und unbestritten die reichhaitigste ist gegenwartig 
die von Perex. 

Der tJbersetzer. 



A. Vor der Geburt. 

Gehort der Fotus in die Psychologie? Die Ant wort 
auf diese Frage ist fur die Physiologen nicht zweifelhaft, 
da sie alien regelrecht gebildeten Organen stets mehr oder 
weniger vollkommene Verrichtungen zuerkennen und beim 
Embryo wenigstens die Gesamtanlage der Organe fur die 
Reizempfanglichkeit nachweisen konnen. Sie unterliegt 
auch nicht dem geringsten Zweifel fur die Psychologen 
der experimentellen Schule, welche den Aufserungen des 
unbewufsten Seelenlebens die hochste Bedeutung bei- 
messen und die dem Anschein nach automatischen Be- 
wegungen des noch ungeborenen Wesens flir deutliche 
Zeichen irgendwelcher Reizempfanglichkeit ansehen. 

Die Anatomie des Fotalgehirns mufs uns zunachst 
dariiber Klarheit verschaffen, ob der Zustand dieses Or- 
gans geeignet ist, die primitiven Eindnicke aufzunehmen 
und zu verarbeiten, welche ihm die Sinne ubermitteln 
konnten. Nun weifs man, dafs sich das Gehirn des Em- 
bryo gegen das Ende des funften Monats mit betracht- 
licher Schnelligkeit entwickelt hat: die beiden Hemispharen 
bedecken vollstandig die Yierhiigel und das jetzt schon 
starkere Kleinhirn. Vom sechsten Monate an sind die 
Veranderungen im Grofshirn auffalliger als diejenigen, 
welche sich im Kleinhirn zeigen. Die Wande der Hemi- 
spharen werden dicker, der Gehifnkern vergrofsert sich 
und nimmt eine mehr wagerechte Richtung an; die 
Spalten und Windungen entwickeln sich so, dafs man zu 
Anfang des siebenten Monats die hauptsachlichsten der- 
selben deutlich verfolgen kann. Atich mit den Hirnlapp^n 
gehen einige wichtige Verahderungeh vor. Zu Aitfaiu^ 

Ufer, Die Anf&nge des kindliohen BeelenVebeni. v 
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des siebenten Monats sind Stirn- und Schlafenlappen ziem- 
lich stark, die Mittel- oder Scheitellappen sehr klein; zur 
Zeit der Geburt jedoch war die Entwickelung der letzteren 
bedeutender. Im siebenten Monate halten die Hirnlappen 
gerade die Mitte zwischen denen des Schimpanse und des 
erwachsenen Menschen; beim neugeborenen Kinde ist 
ihr Verhaltnis zu einander dasselbe wie beim aus- 
gewachsenen Orang-tJtan. Das Wachstum des Grofshirns 
ist also jetzt starker als das des Kleinhirns. Was den 
mikroskopischen Befund des Fotalgehirns betrifft, so 
zeigen sich zwar in gewissen Teilen abgerundete, durch 
ein Fasernetz verbundene Kerne, in andern Teilen Grup- 
pen langlicher Kerne; aber man findet doch keine unter- 
scheidbaren Nervenzellen, die durch ihre Verlangerung 
unter sich verbunden waren und den vollstandigen Bau 
der Windtmgen andeuteten. 

Soweit sich aus diesen oberflachlichen Anzeichen 
schliefsen lafst, erkennt man, dais die geringe Dichtigkeit 
der die obern Hemispharen bildenden Elemente wenigstens 
fiir die Zeit vor der Geburt nur eine sehr beschrankte 
Yerrichtung psychischer Thatigkeiten zulafst, wenn auch 
die Entwickelung der obern Hemispharen im ubrigen fur 
Wahrnehmungen, Gemiitsbewegungen und Willensvorgange 
genugend reif erscheint Ubrigens darf aus dem Um- 
stande, dafs die Entwickelung des Kleinhirns, welches 
vermutlich das Organ der koordinierten Bewegungen ist, 
hinter der Entwickelung des Grofshirns zurtickgeblieben 
erscheint, nicht gefolgert werden, dafs die Zentren der 
Bewegungsvorstellungen nicht schon vor der Geburt in 
Thatigkeit getreten seien. 

Die Bewegungen des Embryo sind fiir den Beobachter 
in zwiefacher Weise von Wichtigkeit, — zunachst weil 
sie geistige Zustande des Embryo ausdrucken, und als- 
dann wegen des Einflusses, den sie auf die kunftige 
Disposition haben konnen. Was lehren sie uns iiber 
Vorgange im Seelenleben vor der Geburt? Was ist die 
Wirkung der zwiefachen Umgebung, nfimlich der Aufsen- 
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welt und des Uterus, auf diese Seelen, die nur halb fertig 
sind, aber doch in ihrer Weise reagieren und vielleicht 
schon ein dunkles Bewufstsein besitzen? Selbst wenn die 
von dem Embryo erfahrenen Eindriicke auf nichts weiter 
als auf dumpfe Erregungen der Reizempfanglichkeit und 
rein mechanische Bewegungen hinausliefen, so ware es- 
doch ebenso unverniinftig, deren Wichtigkeit zu bestreiten, 
wie dieselbe zu tiberschatzen. Welch grofsen Einflufs 
miissen die Eindriicke wahrend der Fotalperiode, seien 
sie nun regelrechte, normale, oder zufallige, auf die 
allgemeine Verfassung des Geistes und auf seine besondern 
Anlagen haben, da schon die Verbiegung einer Nerven- 
faser um 1 ; 10 Millimeter das Gewebe irgend eines Organs 
betrachtlich beeinflufst? Sie sind der erste Schimmer des 
geistigen Lebens, dessen Morgenrot der Augenblick der 
Geburt ist. Das ist die erste Seite des Buches, das der 
Psycholog zu entziffern versuchen mufs. 

Die Bewegungen des Embryo sind fur die Physiologen 
Gegenstand interessanter Beobachtungen und Experimente 
gewesen. Wie es scheint, lafst sich den Ergebnissen, 
die iiber diesen Punkt von Kussmaul, Oensmer, Kilsiner 
und ihrem Nachfolger Preyer erzielt wurden, kaum noch 
etwas hinzuftigen. 

Naoh dem letztgenannten Forscher erscheint die Be- 
wegungsfahigkeit zeitiger als die Reizempfanglichkeit. 
Diese Behauptung ist vielleicht doch ein wenig ge- 
wagt. Es ist ja wahr, dafs das Grofshirn, das Kleinhirn 
und sogar das verlangerte Mark zur urspriinglichen Er- 
zeugung der Bewegungen nicht notwendig erscheinen; 
ebenso ist klar, dafs die Absonderung des Eies von der 
Umg^bung die Reizeinwirkungen der Au&enwelt sehr er- 
schwert; indessen ist diese Absonderung nur eine ver- 
haltnismafsige: der Fotus steht durch die innere Um- 
gebung mit der aufseren in mittelbarer Verbindung. Die 
mit dem noch eingeschlossenen oder ktinstlich zu Tage 
geforderten oder zu frtih geborenen Embryo angestellten 
Versuche weisen wenigstens fiir die letzte Periode dec 
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Schwangerschaft auf eine Mannigfaltigkeit von Fahigkeiten 
hin, die zur Ausubung geschickt sind. Nun ist es aber 
erlaubt, die Frage zu stellen, ob die durch Druck oder 
Nadelpunktierung mit dem Fotus gemachten Versuche 
selbst beini gegenwartigen Stande der Wissenschaft die 
einzig moglichen seien. Yielleicht gelingt es, in Zukunft 
lange vor der bis jetzt festgestellten Zeit ebenso sichere 
Aufserungen der Reizempfanglichkeit wie der Bewegungs- 
fahigkeit beim tierischen Ei und beim menschlichen Fotus 
zu bemerken. Und tiberdies, wer schmeichelt sich sagen 
zu konnen, wo die Reizempfanglichkeit beginnt? Zahl- 
reiche zeitgenossische Philosophen bekennen sich noch zu 
der alten Lehre von der Untversalseele, indera sie selbst 
den Atomen den Keim des Bewufstseins und der Reiz- 
empfanglichkeit zuschreiben. 

Wenn wir auch noch nicht vollig befriedigt sind, so 
uiussen wir uns doch wenigstens fur den Augenblick 
gliicklich schatzen, die bisherigen Ergebnisse der Psycho- 
logie des Embryo zu besitzen. Nach Preyer ist das psychische 
Dasein des Embryo mit einem traumlosen Schlafe zu ver- 
gleichen. Aus demselben wird er kaum erweckt durch 
die seltenen und dunklen Empfindungen, deren er infolge 
der Unvollkommenheit der Nervenendapparate, seien sie 
im Zentrum oder in der Peripherie, allein fahig ist. Aber 
diese gelegentlichen Empfindungen, welche meistens durch 
nicht angemessene, sogenannte inadequate Reize erzeugt 
werden, konnen fur die zukiinftige Entwickelung nicht 
ganz und gar ohne Bedeutung sein. In Ermangelung der 
eigentlichen Sinnesempfanglichkeit ist die Reizbarkeit der 
Haut schon ziemlich friih vorhanden. Ein in sehr vor- 
geriicktem Stadium befindlicher Embryo des Meerschwein- 
chens teilt dem Nadelkopfe, mit dem man ihn reizt, zu- 
weilen schnelle Bewegungen mit; der Druck mit Daumen 
und Zeigefinger ruft wiederholte Abstofsungsbewegungen 
hervor. Der Geburt nahe Embryonen von Eaninchen ant- 
worteten durch nicht koordinierte , aber kraftige Be- 
wegungen auf starke Reize durch Elektrizitat, Stofs, Warme 
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oder chemische Mittel. Ubrigens schliefst die Fahigkeit 
zur Empfindung derartiger Reize seitens des Embryo, der 
das Licht erblickt hatj nicht in sich, dafs er dieselben 
auch vor der Geburt empfindet. 

Lange Zeit hat man geglaubt, dafs es bei den Ge- 
schmacksempfindungen nicht so sei. Kussmaul nahm an, 
dafs der Embryo gewisse Erfahrungen und Fahigkeiten 
gewinnen konne infolge der Empfindungen des Hungers 
und Durstes, die durch die amniotischen Safte erregt 
wiirden, welche er verschluckt. In der That ist unter 
den Sinnen, die von der vollstandigen Entwickelung ge- 
wisser Empfindungsnerven des Gehirns abhangig sind, der 
Geschmack der erste, welcher sich au&ert. Nach Kiistners 
Beobachtung unterschied ubrigens ein Anenkephale (Mensch 
ohne Hirn) das Siifse vom Sauern, was beweist, dafe das 
Gehirn zur Erzeugung von Geschmacksreflexen nicht un- 
entbehrlich ist; die zu friih geborenen Meerschweinchen 
unterscheiden das Siifse von andern Geschmacksempfin- 
dungen, und bei vorzeitig geborenen Kindern ist es ebenso. 
Aber kann es auch im Uterus Gelegenheit zu einer wirk- 
lichen Geschmacksempfindung geben? Nach Preyer schwer- 
lich. Die qualitativen und quantitativen Veranderungen 
gehen mit zu grofser Langsamkeit vor sich, als dafs das 
Verschlucken dieser Safte das Kind stark reizen konnten. 
Die Geschmacksempfindungen wiirden sehr schwach sein 
und miifsten auf die Stoffe eines alkalischen, salzigen und 
bei Zusatz von etwas fotalem Urin bittersiifsen und 
sauerlichen Saftes zuriickgefiihrt werden, den das vom 
Schafhautchen (Amnion) abgesonderte Wasser enthalt. Was 
die durch nicht adaquate Reize erzeugten Geschmacks- 
empfindungen betrifft, so diirften solche der Geburt nicht 
vorausgehen. Beim Erwachsenen sind diese Empfindungen 
im traumenden, wie im wachen Zustande sehr selten und 
fordern Ruckerinnerungen, welche dem Embryo fehlen. 

Die Geruchsempfindungen zeigen sich bei den Sauge- 
tieren erst nach der Geburt, wie bei den Yogeln erst 
nach dem Auskriechen. Die Moglichkeit^ durch ixm&tA 
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Vorwort. 



Die psychologischen Schriften von Bernard Perez sind 
bei den deutschen Padagogen fast vollig unbekannt, wah- 
rend sie sich nicht allein in Frankreich, sondern auch in 
England und Italien eines grofsen und wohlverdienten 
Rufes erfreuen. Ein Teil derselben ist bereits in eng- 
lischer und italienischer Ubersetzung erschienen; in 
italienischer Sprache giebt es sogar eine besondere Scbrift 
unter dem Titel: Bernard P6rez e la psicologia dell' in- 
fanzia von Alfonso Mandelli (Mailand, Trevisini, 18S9). 
Ihr entnehraen wir tiber Per ex" Personlichkeit einige An- 
gaben. 

Er wurde im Jahre 1836 zu Tarbes in den franzosi- 
schen Pyrenaen als Sohn eines Professors am dortigen 
Lyceum geboren und widmete sich gleicbfalls dem Lehr- 
facbe, nachdem er in Saint-Sever und Tarbes seine Schul- 
bildung erhalten und in Poitiers klassische Philologie 
studiert hatte. Nach kurzer Lehrthatigkeit in verschiede- 
nen kleinen Stadten Sudfrankreichs wurde er LaVm»y <Ia\ 
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deren leiseste Liebkosungen fur ihn eine Qual sind, quet- 
schen, driicken und schiitteln diese zarten, durch die Ar- 
beit der Geburt iiberdies wunden Organe. Alle Sinne 
werden Schlag auf Schlag von ungewohnten Empfindungen 
gemartert, und das schwache Geschrei des Kindes scheint 
den schmerzhaften Charakter derselben zu bezeugen. Der 
Neugeborene ist zwar blind und taub; aber dennoch wer- 
den seine Augen von heftigen Eindriicken des ihn um- 
gebenden Lichtes getroffen, dennoch schlagen Wirbel von 
Luftwellen hart an sein Ohr. 

Darf man sich wundern, wenn diese brutale Besitz- 
nahme durch die aufsere Natur bei dem Kinde Klage- 
geschrei hervorruft, das der Dichter so lebhaft beschreibt? 

Sieh our den Koabeo : dem Schiffenden gleich, den wiitende Wellen 
Schleuderten gegen das Land, liegt nackt er am Boden und jeder 
Hilfe bediirftig, das Kind, nachdem an des Lichtes Bezirke 
Erst durch Wehen die Natur aus dem Mutterschofs es hervorgofe; 
Und mit traurigem Wimmern erfullt es den Ort, wie gebiihret 
Dem, auf welchen im Leben so vieie der tJbel noch warten. 1 ) 

Das Kind ahnt zwar weder das Leid noch die Freude, 
welche sich in seinen kurzen oder langen Lebenslauf teilen 
werden, aber es leidet schon jetzt durch sein von nun an 
individualisiertes Leben; es zittert, es klagt, gerade wie 
die eben zur Welt gekommenen Tiere zappeln und wim- 
mern, da sie unter dem Einflusse der ihre Empfindlichkeit 
reizenden neuen und mannigfaltigen Eindrticke stehen. 
Es ist also nur zu wahr, dafs das Kind durch den Schraerz 
mit dem Leben Bekanntschaft macht. Sein Eintritt in 
diese Welt ist ebenso schmerzhaft, wie sein Scheiden aus 
derselben; daher sieht man so viele Kinder, die, durch 
ihre ersten Anstrengungen und die neuen Eindriicke er- 
schopft, nach der Geburt in eine leichenartige Starrheit 
verfallen. 

Die Mudigkeit, das Schlafbediirfnis und vielleicht der 
machtig erregende Einflufs der eingeatmeten Luft, welche 



*) Lucretius, De natura rerum. Buch V, 223 ff. Deutsch von 
W. Binder. 
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das Venenblut in Arterienblut umzuwandeln beginnt, haben 
zur Folge, dafs sich beim Neugeborenen der Hunger nicht 
gleich nach der Geburt meldet. Erst nach Verlauf einiger 
Stunden fiihlt das Kind zum erstenmale das Bediirfnis 
nach Nahrung. Das Oefiihl des Hungers und des Durstes 
— beides gleich neu — entreifst das Kind der Selbst- 
vergessenheit und fiihrt die Unterbrechung des Schlafes 
herbei; es erwacht, es schreit. Die Mutterliebe hort auf 
diesen Ruf und bietet dem Kinde ihr erstes Geschenk. 
Nun hat es den Genufs, seinen Mund mit einer zarten, 
siifsen Fliissigkeit zu benetzen, die es aus der Brust 
schopft, an der sein Haupt weich ruht. So wird der erste 
Kummer, den es beim Eintritt ins Leben empfindet, als- 
bald durch einen siifsen Ersatz verwischt. Das gesattigte 
Kind schlaft mit dem Wohlgefiihle der Sattigung an der 
Brust wieder ein, es scheint wieder zu dem abgesonderten 
Dasein zuriickzukehren, das sein normaler Zustand im 
Mutterleibe war, und dessen Gewohnung sein Organismus 
noch beibehaiten hat. Diesem wird es jedesmal entrissen, 
wenn das Nahrungsbedurfnis seine selige Buhe stort. . . *) 
Obwohl also das zur Welt gekommene Kind hier so- 
fort das weicbe und warme Kissen der Mutterbrust findet; 
obwohl die Natur fur die allmahliche Erlangung der Voll- 
kommenheit des Gesichts, des Gehors und der Bewegung 
gesorgt hat, so beginnt fur dasselbe doch der Kampf urns 
Dasein schon mit der Geburt, so ungestiim und rauh sind 
die ersten Eindriicke, die auf es einstiirmen. Hunger, 
Durst, Kalte, Beschwerden der Atmung, der Verdauung, 
Unlustempfindungen des Tast- und Muskelsinnes, auf- 
regende Eindriicke des Gehors- und Gesichtsorgans warten 
seiner beim Erwachen aus dem tiefen Schlafe. Seine noch 
so unvollkommenen und so zarten Organe empfinden 
mehr oder weniger lebhaft alle diese Eindriicke. So er- 
klart sich die Schwierigkeit, die kleinen Kinder am Leben 
zu erhalten, und die Haufigkeit der Nerven- und Brust- 



') Richard de Nancy, Education phy8iq[ue des enfauts. 
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leiden, die eine so grofse Anzahl dahinraffen. Wenn es 
iibrigens natiirlich erscheint, das Wohlbefinden des Kindes 
nach der Kraft und der Art und Weise, mit der sich 
seine Verrichtungen vollziehen, zu beurteilen, so kann 
man auch annehmen, dafs dieses Wohlbefinden durch die 
Ernahrung allein aufserordentlich beeinflafst wird. Wah- 
rend der ersten Tage saugt es schlecht, ohne Kraft, und 
ermiidet schnell dabei. Es wird durch die Absonderung 
des Kindspechs elend, und sein Gewicht vermindert sich 
bis zum dritten Tage um etwa 1 00 g, urn erst am sechsten 
oder siebenten wieder auf demselben Standpunkte zu sein, 
wie bei der Geburt Daraus schliefsen wir, dafs sein 
Allgemeinbefinden der geringen Entwickelungsstufe und 
der Anpassung seiner Organe an seine neue Uragebung 
und seine neuen Existenzbedingungen entspricht 

Indessen ist dieses kleine, schwache und ohnmachtige 
Wesen schon darauf eingerichtet, seine ersten Empfindungen 
und Wahrnehmungen anzudeuten. Vom ersten Tage an 
unterscheidet der Geschmack gewisse Arten und behalt 
sie in Erinnerung. Der Geruch, der dem Kinde weniger 
ntitzlich ist, da es nicht, wie viele kleine Tiere, lange 
nach Nahrung zu suchen braucht, tritt erst nach Verlauf 
einer Woche in Thatigkeit, indem er seine Eindriicke 
denen des Geschmackes associiert. Warme- und Be- 
riihrungsempfindlichkeit treten von der Geburt an auf. 
Von diesem Augenblicke an beginnt auch das Kind das 
Lieht zu unterscheiden, was der erste Schritt zur Unter- 
scheidung von Farben und Gegenstanden ist. Einige 
Stunden nach dem Eintritt in das Leben in freier Luft 
vermogen seine Ohren zu horen. Sein Schmerzensgeschrei 
ist das Vorspiel zur menschlichen Sprache. Seine bei der 
Thatigkeit des Saugens schon ziemlich bestimmten, sonst 
aber noch verworrenen und unbewufeten Bewegungen 
bereiten von weitem die Bahn der durch die Intelligenz 
beherrschten Thatigkeit vor, die der Wille gehen mufs. 
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G. Die Entwickelung der Sinne. 

I. Der Geschniack. 

Alle Sinne, sogar diejenigen, die im Augenblicke der 
Geburt am meisten entwickelt sind, erweisen sich ktirzere 
oder langere Zeit als unfahig zu den feinen Wahr- 
nehmungen, mit denen sie spater vertraut werden. So ist es 
zunachst beim Geschmack, der einige Stunden nach der Ge- 
burt in Thatigkeit tritt. Das Siifsschmeckende wird angenom- 
men, das Bittere, Sauere, Scharfe dagegen mit mehr oder 
minder grofsem Widerwillen zuriickgewiesen. Die Unter- 
scheidung dieser beiden Arten von Geschmack setzt schon 
wenigstens ein unbewufstes Gedachtnis voraus, wie das 
Beispiel von jenem Einde zeigt, das am ersten oder 
zweiten Tage ohne Verziehen des Gesichtes Ricinusol an- 
genommen hatte, dies aber einen oder zwei Tage spater 
hartnackig zuriickwies. Das Siifse und Bittere ist in- 
dessen nicht alien Kinder n in gleichem Grade zuwider; 
man sieht deren viele, die im Alter von zwei oder drei 
Monaten ohne Widerwillen, ja wie mit Vergniigen, ekel- 
hafte Dinge verschlucken. Das Beharren dieser Un- 
empfindlichkeit des Geschmacks ware ein bedenkliches 
Zeichen, allerdings weniger bedenklich als seine Entartung 
(Perversion): es sind das bei vieien Idioten festgestellte 
Anomalien. l ) 

Der geringe Nutzen, den ein Neugeborener von der 
Erkenntnis der Geschmacke haben wiirde, ist ein hin- 
reichender Grand fur die anfanglich sehr geringe Ent- 
wickelung des Geschmackssinnes. Die Natur oder die 
Vererbung thut nichts Unniitzes und sorgt zuerst fur das 
Notwendige. Aber diese verhaltnismafsige Stumpfheit er- 
klart sich aus andern Umstanden: wir wissen, dafs sich 
beim Erwachsenen zu den Geschmacksempfindungen Ge- 
ruchsempfindungen gesellen, welche die Unterscheidungen, 



! ) Sollier, Der Idiot nnd der Imbecille. Deutsch von Paid 
Brie. S. 42 f. 
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die wir bei ersteren machen, beeinflussen. »Bei ge- 
schlossenen Augen und geschlossenen Nasenlochern , sagt 
Loriget, wird man Yanillecr&me nicht von Kaffeecreme 
unterscheiden : sie erzeugen beide nur die gleiche Em- 
pfindung des Siifsen und Gezuckerten. 

Ubrigens hat, wie Brillat-Savarin sagt, auch das Reich 
des Geschmackes seine Blinden und Tauben, und die je 
nach den Personen sehr verschiedenen Grade in der Fein- 
heit des Geschmackes machen sich schon wahrend der 
fruhen Kinderjahre geltend. Man hat Kindern von sechs 
Monaten ohne Umstande Arzeneien eingeben konnen, in- 
dem man einfach die Farbe der Tasse gewechselt hat. 
Andere empfinden sehr leicht Ekel und zeigen Ab- 
neigungen, die die Vererbung allein zu erklaren scheint. 
Eine Dame meiner Verwandtschaft hat als Kind nie daran 
gewohnt werden konnen, Wein zu kosten, und trotz der 
Ratschlage der Arzte hat sie niemals etwas anderes als 
Wasser zu trinken vermocht. Bei andern Kindern hangt 
die Abweisung gewisser Gerichte mit geistigen Ursachen 
zusammen, mit Eigensinn, schlechten Angewohnungen, 
tibeln Beispielen. Ich habe einen Eigensinnigen von zwei 
und einem halben Monat gesehen, der mit Einziehen der 
Lippen und charakteristischer Gesichtsverzerrung das Saug- 
hiitchen kraftig zurtickstiefs, das eine mal, weil das Flasch- 
chen mit Wasser gefiillt war, ein andermal, weil die 
Milch keinen Zucker hatte. In der Kegel lafst sich das 
Kind leicht an einen Geschmackswechsel gewohnen ; sogar 
das Beifsende und Bittere geniefst es, wenn man es nur 
einigermafsen dazu anhalt. Obgleich das Kind im all- 
gemeinen besondere Begierden oder Abneigungen kund- 
giebt, so zeigt es doch nach den ersten Monaten des 
Saugens die Neigung eines »Allesfressers«. 

Der zwar angeborene aber anfanglich noch nicht voll- 
kommen entwickelte Nahrungstrieb herrscht in der ersten 
Zeit vor. Ein Gelehrter schickte mir in der Absicht, 
mich davon zu tiberzeugen, dafs der Neugeborene ein 
voJJstandiger Automat sei, folgendes sonderbare Portrat 
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seines nahezu zwei Monate alten Sohnes: »Er ist tiber 
die Mafsen gefrafsig, wirklich ein kleines Tier, das nur 
im Schlafe oder an der Brust wahrhaft zur Ruhe kommt. 
Ich hatte niemals geglaubt, dafs ein kleines Kind dem 
Tiere so ahneln konnte, indem es keinen andern Trieb 
zeigt als den der Efsgier. Um den Verdrufs dartiber zu 
tiberwinden, mufs man daran denken, dafs sich binnen 
einigen Monaten Fiinkchen von Verstand zeigen werden, 
dafs es anfangen wird, eineni kleinen Menschen zu glei- 
chen.« Einige Tage spater fiigte er hinzu: »Ich glaube 
immer noch an die tierische Natur des kleinen Kindes, 
und um einen Begriff von der Gefrafsigkeit zu geben, 
kann ich es nur mit einer ohne East und Ruhe fressen- 
den Larve vergleichen.« Ohne auf die Einzelheiten ein- 
zugehen, die mir doppelt ungerecht erscheinen, namlich 
sowohl hinsichtlich des zwei Monate alten Kindes wie 
des ausgewachsenen Tieres, erkenne ich doch an, dafs 
mein Freund den Zustand des einem gebieterischen Nah- 
rungsbediirfnisse unterworfenen kleinen Kindes gut be- 
obachtet und gut beschrieben hat. Liiys hat dasselbe 
bemerkt, aber er hat, wie auch ich, nebenbei noch etwas 
anderes gesehen, was von grofster Wichtigkeit ist. Seinem 
organisch bedingten Begehren wird durch die Milch, die 
es saugt, entsprochen, und es nahrt sich' korperlich wie 
eine organische Zelle, die ihrer Umgebung diejenigen 
Stoffe entlehnt, die ihr zusagen. Aber zu gleicher Zeit 
giebt es die Befriedigung, die es empfindet, in seiner 
Weise kund : es lachelt, wenn es die Brust sieht, die ihm 
Nahrung und Leben giebt, und somit ist seine person- 
liche Empfindung, sein Sensorium geweckt. Es freut sich, 
weil es sich erinnert, weil es die Erinnerung an die sei- 
nem korperlichen Begehren zuteil gewordene Befriedigung 
bewahrt hat.« l ) 

Kurz, die lebhaftesten Gefiihle sind lange Zeit die- 
jenigen, welche sich auf den Geschmack beziehen. Das 



l ) Luys, Le cerveau et ses fonctioos. 
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Bediir&iis zu essen iiberwiegt lange alle andern, sogar 
dasjenige der Bewegung; es ist das erste, welches sich 
kundgiebt und zugleich das beharrlichste. Mit diesem 
gebieterischen und immer wiederkehrenden Bediir&iisse 
hangen die angenehmsten Erregungen des Kindes zu- 
samnien. Auf dem Wege dieser Appetitsbefriedigung lernt 
es nach und nach die Brust seiner Amme oder sein Saug- 
flaschchen, dann die Hande, das Gesicht, die Stimme, den 
Blick, das Lachen, die Liebkosungen, die ganze person- 
liche Erscheinung seiner Amme kennen. Seine erste Liebe 
ist die eines Feinschmeckers; seine erste Dankbarkeit ist 
die Erkenntlicbkeit des Magens; seine ersten Erfahrungen 
hangen alle, soweit es irgend nioglich ist, mit dem Geschmack 
zusammen. Wenn man einem sechs Monate alten Kinde 
einen beliebigen Gegenstand in die Hande giebt, so be- 
tastet es ihn einen Augenblick; es driickt ihn, ohne dafe 
es von den Tastempfindungen Notiz zu nehmen scheint, 
und wenn es die Kraft hat, ihn zum Munde zu fiihren, 
so priift es ihn mit seinen Geschmackswerkzeugen. Dein 
Finger, ein Lappen, ein Stock, eine Schachtel, eine Frucht, 
eine Blume, ein Tier, ein Gefafs, reine oder schmutzige 
Gegenstande: alles geht diesen Weg. Nachdem es sich 
des schonen Bildes, dessen Farben es zuerst reizten, be- 
machtigt hat, weifs es nichts Eiligeres zu thun, als es in 
den Mund zu bringen. 

In dieser Hinsicht scheint gleichsam das Gute und 
das Schone fiir das Kind ein und dasselbe zu sein. S6gar 
wenn zahlreiche Erfahrungen es gelehrt haben, dafs nicht 
alle Gegenstande angenehm schmecken, so nimmt es sich 
auf den ersten Augenblick doch nur vor denjenigen in 
acht, die es als seinem Geschmacke entschieden feindlich 
erkannt hat. Ein Kind von drei Monaten, dem man in 
einer blauen Tasse bittere Arzenei eingegeben hatte, wandte 
sich spater beim Anblicke dieses Gegenstandes ab, verzog 
das Gesicht und weinte. Ein sechs Monate altes Kind, 
dem man einen Federhalter, einen kleinen Rahmen, einen 
Ball, ein Buch gab, fiihrte eins nach dem andern zum 
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Munde. Das fiedurfnis, das fortwahrende Prickeln des 
Zahnfleisches zu bekampfen, spielt in diesem allgemeinen 
Streben ohne Zweifel auch eine Rolle, sobald die Kinder 
das Alter von vier Monaten tiberschritten haben; aber 
der Hauptgrund mufs in der iibermafsigen Erregung des 
Geschmackssinnes gesucht werden, sowie in den Vor- 
stellungen and Gefiihlen, die damit zusammenhangen. 

II. Der Geruch. 

Im allgemeinen scheinen Kinder gegen gute wie 
schlechte Geriiche ziemlich lange unempfindlich zu sein. 
Es ist wahrscheinlich, dafs sie dafur weniger empfanglich 
sind als wir, und dafs ihre zarten und in vielfacher Ver- 
bindung mit verschiedenen Gehirnregionen stehenden Ge- 
ruchsvorrichtungen sich in den ersten Monaten noch nicht 
in sehr entwickeltem Zustande befinden, was nicht ver- 
wunderlich ware, da die Unterscheidung der Geriiche fur 
den Saugling von keinerlei Nutzen zu sein scheint. Tiel- 
leicht bedarf man auch, da die Geriiche von Natur ver- 
ftnderlich und fliichtig sind, eines schon geiibten Urteils, 
urn die Eindriicke derselben zu unterscheiden und sie auf 
die Gegenstande als deren Ursachen zuriickzubeziehen. Die 
Herkunft einer Empfindung kennen heifst imstande sein, 
sie genau zu bestimmen, indem man sie von andern 
gleichzeitigen Empfindungen sondert. 

Indessen ist mir von zuverlassigen Spezialarzten ver- 
sichert worden, dafs der Neugeborene fiir Geruchsreize 
empfanglich sei, und man erzahlt von einem sechs Wochen 
alten und von einem andern von zwei Monaten, welche 
allein durch den Geruch der Hautausdiinstung geleitet die 
Brust bestimmter Frauen abwiesen oder annahmen. Tiede- 
mann, dessen dreizehn Tage altes Kind einige Arzeneien 
zuriickwies, nachdem es dieselben wiederholt gekostet hatte, 
nimmt sogar an, dafs es dieselben durch den Geruch von 
seinen Nahrungsmitteln unterschieden habe. Mit zwei- 
unddreifsig Tagen merkte der Sohn Darwins die Brust 

Ufer, Die Anf&oge des kindlichen Seelen\e\>«iiB. ^ 
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seiner Mutter auf eine Entfernung von 75 bis 100 mm, 
wie das die Bewegungen seiner Lippen und der starre 
Blick bewiesen, und Darwin glaubt, dafs Gesicht und 
Tastgeftihl nichts dabei zu thun gehabt hatten; das Kind 
sei nur durch die Warmeempfindung und den Geruch ge- 
leitet worden. Man ersieht daraus, dafs die Sammlung 
der Beobachtungen iiber den Geruchssinn seitens der kom- 
petentesten Forscher vor fiinfzehn Jahren noch sehr un- 
vollstandig war, und selbst Preyer hat die Erfahrungen 
seiner Yorganger nicht um eine bedeutsame vermehrt. ] ) 

Obwohl die bei gewissen Tieren und selbst bei man- 
chen Wilden so auserlesene Scharfe des Geruchssinnes 
dem zivilisierten Menschen nicht von grofsem Yorteil sein 
wiirde, so scheint doch seine verhaltnismafsige Unempfind- 
lichkeit bei normalen Individuen mit einer schwachen 
Entwickelung des Verstandes Hand in Hand zu gehen. 
Auf Falle von Abstumpfung oder eigentiiinlicher Ungleich- 
heit neben Fallen aufserordentlicher Scharfe ist bei Idioten 
auftnerksam gemacht worden. 2 ) 

Das fiinfzehn Tage, einen oder zwei Monate alte Kind 
giebt beim Anblick oder bei Bertihrung einer Rose, einer 
Iilie, eines Geranium, eines Blumenstraufses nur Gesichts- 
oder Tastempfindungen kund; dafs es durchaus keine an- 
dern habe, mochte ich nicht behaupten. Ich habe mit 
einer Anzahl zehn oder zwolf Monate alter Kinder in Be- 
zug auf die Geruchsempfindungen Versuche angestellt. 
Mit Ausnahme eines Kindes, das nichts roch, nicht ein- 
mal Tabak oder Ather, empfanden alle lebhaft die ver- 
schiedenen Geruchseindriicke, die ich ihnen aufiiotigte. 
Ein sechs Monate altes Kind schien Wohlgertichen sehr 
zugethan, ubeln Gertichen hingegen sehr abgeneigt zu 
sein. Wenn ich es verhinderte, eine Rose oder einen 
Veilchenstraufs, die ich ihm unter die Nase gehalten hatte, 
zu ergreifen, so forderte es sie durch Mienen und Gesten ; 



l ) Preyer, Die 8eele des Kindes. I. Teil, 5. Kap. 
*) SoUier, a. a. 0. 8. 44. 
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naherte ich wieder die Blume oder den Straufs seiner 
Nase, so offnete es den Mund nnd blieb eine Zeitlang 
unbeweglich, vor Vergnugen lachelnd, liegen. Kurz, es 
schien die Oeriiche zu schatzen nnd zu unterscheiden. 
Wie wir bereits oben bemerkt haben, giebt es Nahrungs- 
mittel, die nicht nur den Geschmackssinn reizen, der uns 
die Empfindungen des Sufsen, Gesalzenen, Herben, Saueren, 
Bitteren liefert, sondern die uns auch Geruchsempfindungen 
verschafien, wie Schokolade und Kaffee. Das Kind liebte 
dieselben wie narrisch, viel mehr als den Zucker. Genau 
wie wir schatzte es ganz gewils den angenehmen Geruch 
des Kakao und des Mokka. — Ich habe zwei andere 
Kinder gleichen Alters gesehen, welche Rosen- oder Reseda- 
geruch, der nicht von Nahrungsmitteln ausgeht, gleich- 
gultiger liefs als der Duft der Schokolade. Es ist begreif- 
lich, dafs sich der Speisegeruch beim unerfahrenen Kinde 
auf Kosten des Geruches schlechthin geltend macht, wah- 
rend beim Erwachsenen sehr oft das Gegenteil stattfindet. 
Die Alten bekranzten sich bei ihren Festmahlern mit 
Rosen; wir schmucken unsere Speisezimmer oft mit Blumen 
und in der Regel bedienen wir uns feiner Parfums, die 
den Duft der Weine und der Jleischspeisen nicht be- 
eintrachtigen. , 

HI. Die Korperempfindungen. 

Bain 1 ) hat diesen Namen denjenigen Empfindungen 
gegeben, welche ihren Ursprung in verschiedenen Dis- 
positionen oder Reizzustanden unseres Organismus haben 
und sich alle mit dem Vitalgefiihl oder Fundamentalgefiihl 2 ) 
verschmelzen, jener allgemeinen Empfindung unseres Da- 
seins, jener unmittelbaren Empfindung unseres eigenen 
Korpers, die nach Luys die Summe aller Nerventhatigkeit 
und die organisch bedingte Grundlage des Bewufstseins 
ist. Hierher wtirden gehoren die Empfindungen des At- 



] ) Bain, The senses and the intellect. I, chapter II. (D. tTb.) 
a ) Condillac, Traite des sensations. TL, cli. !• Qi. tSVk^ 
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mens, des Blutumlaufs und der Ernahrung, die eigentlim- 
lichen Empfindungen der Nerven und Maskeln, wie die 
Miidigkeit, die Schneide- und Beifsempfindungen, die Em- 
pfindungen bei krampfartigen Vorgangen u. s. w. Es ist 
zweifellos, dais das Kind, dessen Organ ismus noch nicht 
vollig entwickelt und der Umgebung nar mangelhaft an- 
gepafst ist, besonders in der ersten Lebensperiode oft 
Schmerzen dieser verschiedenen Arten empfindet Weniger 
deutlich zeigt sich, dafs es die entsprechenden Lust- 
empfindungen hat, was darin begrfindet ist, dais diese im 
allgemeinen mit der Empfindung der Regelmafsigkeit der 
Lebensfunktionen und des Wohlseins gleichbedeutend sind, 
die sich nicht durch heftige Anzeichen kundgeben. 

Das Wohlbefinden, welches aus einer angemessenen 
Atmung hervorgeht, mufs eine derjenigen Lustempfindungen 
sein, die das Kind am meisten spurt. Da bei ihm das 
Atmen thatsachlich lebhafter ist als beim Erwachsenen 
und es durch die Haufigkeit der Einatmung einen grofseren 
Bedarf an sauerstoffhal tiger Luft hat, so mufs es einer- 
seits dem Atmungsvorgange eine ziemlich rege Aufmerk- 
samkeit zuwenden wegen der schnellen Abanderung, welche 
die Organe erleiden; und andererseits mufs ihm die Be- 
schaflfenheit und die Temperatur Empfindungen verschaffen, 
die mit der Frische und der Begehrlichkeit der Atmungs- 
organe zusammenhangen. 

Wenn man annimmt, dafs ein organisches automatisch 
wirkendes Bewufstsein stets uber die innern und aufsern 
Teile eines Wesens wacht, so kann man zu den an- 
genehmen Empfindungen auch diejenigen rechnen, welche 
ihm ein regelmafsiger Schlaf verschafft. Der durch nichts 
gestorte Schlaf des Kindes schliefst eine gesunde und voll- 
standige Ernahrung, den volligen Einklang aller organi- 
schen Verrichtungen in sich. Der Schlaf ist nicht nur 
die Vorbedingung fiir das Wachsen der prgane und der 
intellektuellen und sittlichen Entwickelung, die weniger 
aus den empfangenen fluchtigen Eindrdcken als aus den 
rerarbeiteten und befestigten Wahrnehmungen hervorgeht, 
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sondern er ist das wohlthatigste Geschenk, das die Natur 
dem Kinde bis zum Alter der lebhaften Neugier und der 
leichten Fortbewegung macht. Und was bedeutet er erst, 
wenn dieses negative Gluck, das in der Abwesenheit ailer 
unangenehmen Empfindungen besteht und dem Erwachen 
positiv angenehmes vorbereitet, beim Kinde, wie beim Er- 
wachsenen, durch ideale Traumempfindungen verdoppelt 
wird; wenn das unter dem Eindrucke der Sattigung, der 
Iiebkosung und der Mutterstimme eingeschlafene Kind oft 
im Traume die liebliche Wirklichkeit wiederfindet, die es 
verlassen hatte? 



IV. Der Muskelsinn. 

Dieser Sinn, dem eine gewisse Zahl von Eigenschaften 
des Tastgefuhls zukommt und der fur Renouvier eine 
hypothetische Wesenheit ist, dessen Dasein aber Bain und 
Wundt durch unwiderlegliche experimented Ergebnisse 
festgestellt zu haben glauben, ist gleichsam ein inneres Tast- 
gefiihl, auf welches man gewohnlich die Empfindung des 
Druckes, des Gewichtes und selbst des Widerstandes 
zuriickfuhrt; man leitet davon das Bewufstsein nicht allein 
der Muskelzusammenziehungen, sondern auch des Zu- 
standes der Muskeln und in geringerem Grade auch der 
Hautartikulation her, welche die Zusammenziehungen der 
Muskeln begleitet. 

Welches nun auch die Herkunft und das Centrum 
dieser Empfindungen sein mag, es lafst sich nicht leugnen, 
dais aus ihm besonders geartete Eindrucke der Lust und 
Unlust hervorgehen, welche unabhangig sind von dem 
Vergniigen oder Mifsvergntigen geistiger Art, das aus 
einem mehr oder minder lebhaften und mehr oder weniger 
befriedigten Begehren hervorgeht. Die Anstrengung an 
und fur sich wirkt wohlthuendf wenn sie nicht zu heftig 
ist; man kann also behaupten, dafs die Empfindungen des 
Druckes, des Gewichtes, der Muskelanstrengung, dem Einde 
angenehm sind, wenn sie seine Erafte nicht uberschreiten, 
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ihm aber im entgegengesetzten Falle mehr oder minder 
Unlustgefuhle bereiten. 1 ) Wir wollen noch hinzufugen, dafs 
die Annehmlichkeit dieser Empfindungen mit deren Mannig- 
faltigkeit wachst Jedes Glied, jedes Organ ist einer un- 
endlichen Zahl von Bewegungen fahig, welche einem 
Wesen das innere Gefiihl seiner Thatigkeit oder seines 
Lebens verschaffen. Wieviele Muskeln werden, sei es 
gleichzeitig oder nacheinander, allein durch das Ziehen 
des an einem Faden hangenden Balles in Thatigkeit ge- 
setzt! Und wenn es sich urn ein noch so leicht zu hal- 
tendes oder zu hebendes Gewicht handelt, so sind es nicht 
nur die Muskeln des Ruck ens, der Schultern und des 
Halses oder die Muskeln des Ober- und Unterarms, die 

4 

ins Spiel kommen, sondern auch gewisse Muskeln des 
Atmungsapparats. Ferrier scheint in der That nachgewiesen 
zu haben, dafs die zur Schatzung eines schweren Ge- 
wichtes erforderliche Anstrengungsempfindung den At- 
mungsmuskeln beigelegt werden miisse. 2 ) Diese Em- 
pfindung der Schwere, welche der Schatzung des Gewichts 
vorangeht, ist also ein derartig zusammengesetztes Muskel- 
phanomen, dafs die Menge der Einzelempfindungen das 
Muskelbewufstsein oder das Centrum, dem man dessen 
Eigenschaften zuweist, in hohem Grade in Anspruch neh- 
men mufs. Lustempfindungen eines harmonischen und 
gesunden Korperzustandes, geeigneter und mafsiger Be- 
wegungen erfahrt das kleine Kind, das sich selbst bewegt 
oder dessen Glieder wir bewegen, jeden Tag, ohne sich 
etwas dabei zu denken. Aber wie viele unangenehme 
oder schadliche Empfindungen hat es gleichfalls jeden Tag 
ohne unser Wissen zu erleiden, sei es durch uns, sei es 
durch die, welche unsere Stelle einnehmen. 



1 ) Hieruber besonders Mosso, Die Ermudung. Deutsch von 
Qlinxer. (D, t)b.) 

2 ) Ferrier, Les fonctions du cerveau, p. 368. 
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V. Die Temperaturempfindungen. 

Die Empfindung der Warme und Kalte hangt im 
wesentlichen von der Teinperaturverschiedenheit unserer 
Organe einerseits und deren unnrittelbarer Umgebung 
andererseits ab, der Temperaturverschiedenheit des Warme 
ausstrahlenden — und des mit diesem in Bertihrung stehen- 
den Korpers, sei dies nun die Luft oder ein anderer 
Gegenstand. 1st der Unterschied ein mafsiger, so entsteht 
die angenehme Empfindung der Warme, oder der Frische; 
fails er gewisse Grenzen tiberschreitet, erzeugt er starke 
Unlustempfindungen und gleichzeitig mehr oder weniger 
ernste Storungen in den Tiefen des organischen Lebens. 
Trotz der unvollstandigen Entwickelung der Nervenstrange 
und der Nervencentren ist das Kind zu einer sehr starken 
Temperaturempfindlichkeit pradisponiert, wenn nicht durch 
Leichtigkeit der Anpassung an seine unmittelbare Um- 
gebung, so doch wenigstens durch die Zartheit seiner Ober- 
hautgewebe, durch seine geringe Nahrthatigkeit und sein 
kleines Volumen. Wir haben schon gehort, dafs der Fotus 
gegen hohe und niedrige Temperatur sehr empfindlich ist; 
bei alien neugeborenen Tieren aber ist die Neigung zur 
Erkaltung aufserst grofs : sie sterben sehr leicht vor Kalte, 
im Schatten selbst im Sommer. 

Die im hochsten Grade angenehmen Warmeempfindun- 
gen, deren das kleine Kind teilhaftig wird, bekunden sich 
so deutlich, dafs es unnutz ware, sich dabei aufzuhalten. 
Man kann sich aber fragen, ob die Kalteempfindungen, 
an denen so viele kleine Kinder sterben, ihnen ebenso 
unangenehm sei en, wie sie es altera Kindern oder er- 
wachsenen Personen sein wiirden. Mir scheint, es leide 
das ganz kleine Kind weniger darunter, als man nach 
seiner organischen Empfindlichkeit gegen derartige Ein- 
drticke erwarten sollte. Beim Erwachsenen werden die 
Empfindungen gewohnlich durch Urteile, Gewohnheiten, 
sehr verschiedene und sehr veranderliche Geftihle ab- 
geandert, die das Sinken oder Steigen der Temperatur um 
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einige Grade in ihm wachrufen kann. Ein bei starkem 
Froste Wache stehender Soldat kann Geftihle haben, welche 
den heftigen Kalteempfindungen das Gleichgewicht halten ; 
oder er kann Betrachtungen anstellen, Yergleiche Ziehen, 
Erinnerungen wachrufen, der Einbildung Baum geben, so 
dais ihm schliefslich die Kalte unangenehmer erscheint 
als dem zwei Monate alten und besonders dem einige 
Wochen zahlenden Kinde, das wenige Schritte vom Schil- 
derhauschen unter einem Thorwege ausgesetzt wird. Es 
ist unnotig, bei der offenbaren Thatsache zu verweilen, 
dais die individuelle Konstitution und der jeweilige Ge- 
sundheitszustand bei Kindern wie bei erwachsenen Per- 
sonen die von uns erwahnte Empfanglichkeit vermehrt 
oder vermindert. l ) 

VI. Das Gesicht. 

Der Neugeborene bleibt nicht lange blind. Im Gegen- 
satze zu meiner friiher ausgesprochenen Ansicht haben 
ihm die neuesten Beobachter wieder Lichtwahrnehmungen 
selbst am ersten Lebenstage beigelegt Von da an schliefst 
das wachende Kind die Augen, sobald man ihnen plotz- 
lich ein Licht nahert; wenn die Strahlen desselben auf 
die Augen eines schlafenden Eindes fallen, so bewirken 
sie nach Preyer leichte Bewegungen oder Zittern dieser 
Organe. Dies beweist, dafs vermoge der Vererbung be- 
reits der Pupillarreflex vorhanden ist. Nach demselben 
Schriftsteller existiert auch von Anfang an die Fafcigkeit, 
den Krystallkorper der kleinern oder grofsern Entfernung 
des Gesichtsgegenstandes anzupassen, wenn auch noch 
nicht in dem Mafse, um ein klares Bild bei plotzlich ge- 
anderter Entfernung zu gewahren und die Wahrnehmung 
der dritten Raumdimension zu erleichtern. 

Gewifc ist jedenfalls, dafs bei den meisten normalen 
Kindern die Unterscheidung von Licht und Schatten am 



1 ) Betreffs der Einzelheiten der verschiedenen Arten dieser Em- 
pfindungen verweisen wir den Leser auf unser Buch V Education 
morale des le berceau, 2. Teil, 2. Aufl. 
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Ende der ersten Woche existiert. Einige Tage spater ver- 
folgen die Augen die Richtung des Lichtes und des 
Leuchters. Da sie jedoch immer umkerirren, ausgenommen 
wenn das Kind die Brust nimmt, so haften sie auf keinem 
Gegenstande und folgen den Bewegungen nicht, was ein 
Beweis daflir ist, dafs sie dieselben nicht besser als im 
Augenblicke der Geburt unterscheiden. Diesen letzteren 
Fortschritt kann man erst gegen das Ende der vierten 
Woche feststellen, und auch dann noch sehr unbestimmt 
Giebt es fiir das Individuum eine fortschreitende 
Entwickelung (Evolution) des Gesichts und demgemafs eine 
fortschreitende Entwickelung des Farbensinnes, wie sie 
nach der Meinung Gladstones und Magnus* bei der Art 
vorhanden ist? Nach der von diesen Mannern verteidigten 
Behauptung werden durch das Auge nacheinander in der 
Reihenfolge der grofseren oder geringeren Brechbarkeit 
der Lichtstrahlen drei Farben wahrgenommen : Rot, Griin 
und Violett. In der zweiten Entwickelungsphase ist der 
Farbensinn von dem Lichtsinn klar unterschieden: Die 
Abstufungen des Roten und des Gelben, das Orangegelb 
einbegriffen, werden deutlich getrennt. In der dritten 
Periode lernt man Farben erkennen, welche zu der Mannig- 
foltigkeit des Griin gehoren. Spater endlich fangt der 
Mensch an, das Blaue zu unterscheiden; diese Ent- 
wickelungsphase dauert noch an und ist bei gewissen 
Teilen der Menschheit noch wenig vorgeschritten: wir 
selbst verwechseln bei Lampenlicht sehr leicht Blau und 
Griin. 1 ) O. Allen hat als Vertreter der reinen Evolution 
diese Theorie zu widerlegen versucht; aber es bleibt 
immer noch die prahistorische Frage, dafs sich die Bil- 
dung des menschlichen Sehorgans, wie wir es heute be- 
sitzen, und die Entwickelung des Farbensinnes nur aus erb- 
licher Ubertragung erklaren lassen. Sahen unsere unmittel- 
bareren Yorfahren im prahistorischen Zeitalter dieselben 



*) Siehe die interessante Wurdigung dieser Theorie von M. A 
Espinas in der Bevue philosophtque, Jan. 1880. 
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Farben wie wir? 1st dieses auch so bei dem Kinde, das die 
grofsen Phasen der Artentwickelung im Kleinen wiederholt? 

Die bis heute angestellten Versuche unterrichten uns 
nur liber eine kleine Anzahl von Kindern, die schon mehr 
oder weniger gut der Sprache machtig sind; sie lehren 
uns fast nichts von dem geistigen Zustande, welcher dem 
Gebrauche der Sprache voraufgeht, und aufserdem sind 
sie in ihren Ergebnissen nicht tibereinstimmend. Wahr- 
scheinlich ist, dafs das Kind die Farben langst unter- 
scheiden kann, bevor es sie mit ihren Namen zu be- 
zeichnen vermag. 

Preyer hat an seinem Sohne vom Ende des zweiten 
Lebensjahres an mehrere hundert Versuche gemacht, um 
genau die Zeitpunkte festzustellen, an dem Bezeichnung 
und Unterscheidung der Farben Hand in Hand gehen. 
Daraus geht nach seiner Meinung hervor, dafs Gelb und 
Rot die ersten richtig bezeichneten Farben sind; dasselbe 
gilt von den verschiedenen Lichtgraden des Weifs, des 
Schwarz und des Grau. Das Griin und das Blau, die 
das Kind mit dem Grau verwechseln mufs, wird erst 
viel spater bezeichnet. Zu alien diesen Versuchen benutzte 
Preyer die farbigen Ovale von Magnus. Zuvor hatte er 
schon mit Spielmarken von gleicher Gestalt aber ver- 
schiedener Farbe im einundzwanzigsten Monate des Kindes 
systematische Versuche unternommen; sie blieben aber 
ohne Ergebnis, vielleicht wegen der Schwierigkeit, die fur 
das Kind darin liegt, die Vorstellung des Wortes rot 
oder griin mit derjenigen der entsprechenden Farbe zu 
verbinden. 

Ahnliche Versuche sind von Binet angestellt worden. 
Das vod ihm beobachtete Kind bezeichnete am haufigsten 
das Rot richtig, wahrend dies bei dem Kinde Preyers mit 
Gelb der Fall war. Es schien in seinem Geiste eine grofse 
Unklarheit iiber das Gelb und Griin zu herrschen. Wie 
soil man sich iiberzeugen, ob diese Unklarheit sich auf 
die Farben oder deren Namen bezogen hat? Um klarer 
zu sehen, hat Binet die Methode des Nennens durch die 
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Methode des Erkennens ersetzt. »lch wollte sehen, ob 
das Kind eine Farbe, die man ihm erst gezeigt und hier- 
auf mit mehreren andern vermischt hat, wiederfinden 
kann. Das Kind, welches an demselben Tage bei An- 
wendung der Nennmethode nur eine richtige Ant wort fur 
das Griin und zwei fur das Gelb gegeben hatte, gab nun 
gleichmafsig neun richtige Antworten fur das Griin und 
das Gelb, ebenso wie fur das Rot, bei dem es sich nie 
tauschte. Es ist also festgestellt, dais das Kind in diesem 
Zeitpunkt vollig imstande ist, das Gelb vom Griin zu 
unterscheiden; wenn es sich bei Anwendung der Preyer- 
schen Methode so oft tauscht, so kommt dies einfach da- 
her, dafs es Miihe hat, jede Farbe mit einem bestimmten 
Worte in Verbindung zu bringen. Ubrigens war auch 
Preyer schon auf diesen Gedanken gekommen.« l ) 

Ich iiberlege, ob es nicht angebracht ware, bei Kin- 
dern schon vom siebenten oder achten Monate ab Versuche 
anzustellen mit leicht erkennbaren Gegenstanden, die sich 
an die Lust- und Unlustgefiihle (Emotionen) oder an die 
Kenntnis des Nutzlichen wenden. Bei einem sieben Mo- 
nate alten Kinde, von dem weiterhin noch die Rede sein 
wird, bemerkte ich, dafs es mittelst des Gesichts nach 
Farbe und Gestalt Geschmacksgegenstande unterschied, 
z. B. ein Stiick Brot von einer Frucht. Es handelte sich 
dabei freilich immer wieder um das Gelb und vielleicht das 
Rot. Ubrigens glaube ich, dafs die Entstehung der Farben- 
unterscheidung weniger wichtig ist, als die Wahrnehmung 
der Gestalt und der Entfernung, d. h. die Unterscheidung 
und die Deutung der gesehenen Gegenstande. Preyer hat 
alle diese Dinge auf das sorgfaltigste untersucht, ebenso 
wie die schwachen Bewegungen, welche sich zur willkiir- 
lichen Richtung des Blickes entwickeln. 

Der Neugeborene vollzieht die Augenbewegungen zu- 
erst ohne bestimmtes Ziel. Die meisten derselben sind 
angeboren und instinktiv ; so z. B. geben die weitgeoflheten 



l ) Binet, Perceptions d'enfants, Revue philosophique, Dez. 1890. 
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Augen nach der Geburt angenehmen Empfindungen Aus- 
druck, wahrend das Schliefeen der Lider das Gegenteil 
bekundet Die koordinierten Bewegungen der Lider nach 
oben oder nach unten, je nach dem Heben oder Senken 
des Blickes, sind erworben. Man bemerkt sie indes schon 
von der zweiten Woche an. Unter den fast ausschliefs- 
lich nicht koordinierten Bewegungen der Augen erscheinen 
einzelne symmetrisch; mit der Zeit werden sie zahlreicher 
und bestimmter. Bei dem Sohne Preyers war am ein- 
unddreifsigsten Tage das Schielen seltener, am sechsund- 
vierzigsten horte es fast ganz auf; im Alter von drei Mo- 
naten kamen nicht koordinierte Augenbewegungen nicht 
mehr vor. 

Die Befestigung des Mechanismus der Augenbewegungen 
fallt zusammen mit dem Auftreten der willkurlichen Be- 
wegungen. Aber nur langsam vorwartsschreitend und 
gleichsam zufallig lernt das Kind seinen Blick willkurlich 
richten. Anfangs blickt es ins Leere; es wendet den 
Blick von einem in sein Gesichtsfeld geriickten Gegen- 
stande nach einem helleren; mit den Augen und mit dem 
Kopfe oder mit den ersteren allein folgt es einem Gegen- 
stande, dessen Platz man langsam vor ihm wechselt; end- 
lich geht es vom blofsen Sehen zum Betrachten tiber; es 
fixiert die Gegenstande und sieht sie deutlich; auf das 
Sehen derselben in gleicher Entfernung folgt die Wahr- 
nehmung in ungleicher. Das Richten des Blickes, urn 
einen Gegenstand zu suchen, reicht bis in die ersten 
Wochen zurtick; die Fixierung desselben lafst sich nach 
dem dritten Monate erkennen. Von da an unterscheidet 
das Kind deutlich rechts und links, oben und unten. Aber 
die dritte Baumdimension halt nur langsam ihren Einzug 
in seinen Geist. Die Wahrnehmung oder Schfitzung der 
Entfernungen ist hinter der vollstandigen Anpassung des 
Auges weit zuruck. Wahrscheinlich wird das Kind mit 
dem Unterschiede der Entfernungen vertraut durch die 
Bewegungen nach den Gesichtsgegenstanden hin und durch 
die Nutzlosigkeit seiner Anstrengungen, weit entfernte 
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Gegenstande zu erreichen. Indem Preyer die Hauptrolle 
in der Schatzung der Entfernung der Beruhrung zu- 
schreibt, bestatigt er in dieser vielumstrittenen Prage die 
Ansicht BerkeUys, der auch John Stuart Mill beigetreten 
ist. Heutzutage erscheint den Physiologen und Psycho- 
logen betrefls der Wahrnehmung der Entfernung diejenige 
Theorie am sichersten begrtindet, nach der hier eine 
Synthese von Tast- nnd Gesichtswahrnehmungen, sowie 
Muskelwahrnehmungen des Auges vorliegt. Preyers Still- 
schweigen liber diese Lehre, die durch den Namen seines 
beruhmten Landsmann Wundt empfohlen wird, erscheint 
uns auffallig. Wie dem nun auch sei, der haufige Mifs- 
erfolg der Kinder, die einen Gegenstand ergreifen oder 
jemanden reichen wollen, zeugt gleichzeitig mit der Un- 
vollkommenheit der koordinierten Bewegungen davon, wie 
unvollkommen noch die Schatzung der Entfernung ist, 
selbst in der sechsundneunzigsten Woche. 

Besonders darf nicht vergessen werden, dafs die Frage 
liber die Tragweite des kindKchen Auges noch nicht ent- 
schieden ist. Nach Jager, der sich auf ophtholmoskopische 
und anatomische Untersuchungen sttitzt, ist das Auge in 
der ersten Lebenszeit Shiger, in der Nahe zu sehen; 
spater, aber immer noch wahrend der ersten Jahre sieht 
es besser auf weitere Entfernung. 

Die mittelst des Atropins von Ely angestellten Ver- 
suche haben diesen zu der UberzeugUng gefiihrt, dafs 
Normalsichtigkeit, Kurzsichtigkeit und Ubersichtigkeit an- 
geboren sind und dafe die letztere vorwaltet Konigstein 
glaubt, dafs das Auge des Kindes ausschliefslich zur 
Weitsichtigkeit eingerichtet sei. Preyer erwahnt neue 
Beobachtungen liber diese Prage, deren padagogischen 
Wert man nicht wird bestreiten konnen. 

Die Deutung der durch das Gesicht wahrgenommenen 
Gegenstande geschieht bei dem Kinde erst ganz allmahlich. 
Preyer giebt dazu einige Beispiele, die den Gebrauch ver- 
schiedener Gegenstande und die Schatzung der Gesichfe- 
bilder betreffen. Letztere scheint ihm hmtfeY <S&m "^^t- 
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standnis der Handlungen und des Gebrauches der Gegen- 
stande zurtickzubleiben. So nannte der Sohn Sigismunds 
am Ende des zweiten Jahres einen Kreis Teller, ein Vier- 
eck Bonbon; im einundzwanzigsten Monate erkannte er 
den Schatten seines Vaters, vor dem er friiher erschrocken 
war, als Bild, denn er rief, frohlich auf den Schatten 
zeigend »Papac. In vorgeschrittenerem Alter nannte 
Preyers Sohn noch ein Viereck »Fensterc, einen Kreis 
»Ringc und vier Punkte »kleine Vogel«. Was die Unter- 
scheidung und die Deutung der Gegenstande sowie die 
Deutung der Zeichnungen betrifft, so werden wir an ge- 
eigneter Stelle unsere eigenen Beobachtungen mitteilen. 

Wir haben auch noch von den angenehmen oder un- 
angenehmen Erregungen (Emotionen) des Kindes zu reden, 
die mit den Gesichtsempfindungen zusammenhangen. Man 
mufs fur hochst iibertrieben halten, was Tiedemann von 
seinem kaum dreizehn Tage alten Sohne erzahlt, welcher 
beim Anblicke gewisser Gegenstande in Augen und Mienen 
einen Ausdruck der Freude oder des Schmerzes gezeigt und 
mit anhaltender Aufmerksamkeit die Bewegungen derer, 
die mit ihm sprachen, verfolgt haben soil; aber man kann 
getrost versichern, dafs das einen Monat oder vierzig Tage 
alte Kind schon eine gewisse Anzahl Freuden und Leiden 
erfahren hat, die durch Gesichtseindrticke in ihm hervor- 
gebracht worden sind. Von der dritten Woche ab wird 
das Auge vom Iichte angezogen, bald darauf von jedem 
ziemlich hellen oder farbigen Gegenstande. Hier sieht 
man deutlich, dafs der Instinkt, welcher jedes Organ treibt, 
seine Lebenskraft zu unterhalten, in Ubereinstimmung ist 
mit dem Triebe, der es veranlafst, in der Thatigkeit eine 
Befriedigung zu suchen: jede Farbe gefallt dem Kinde, 
die seinen Gesichtssinn- erregt, ohne ihn stark aufzuregen. 
Wie die lebhaften Farben der Gegenstande, so reizen es 
auch die verschiedenen Schattierungen, welche die Be- 
wegung hervorbringt, mit jedem Tage mehr. 

Die durch Gesichtseindrticke hervorgebrachten Unlust- 
gefuble entstehen vor alien Dingen durch grelles LLcht, 
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zu schroffe Farben, durch Gegenstande, die plotzlich zur 
Netzhaut in Beziehung treten oder die zu heftig hin und 
her bewegt werden. Zu diesem Unlustgefiihle mufs man 
auch die geistige Unbehaglichkeit rechnen, die aus einer 
unvollkommenen Anpassung des Sehorgans hervorgeht, 
oder doch wenigstens den physischen Schmerz, der durch 
die Anstrengung entsteht, die es macht, um die normale 
Anpassung zu erreichen. Diese Vermutung scheint gute 
Griinde zu haben. Es ist leider nicht wahr, dafs die 
fortschreitende Anpassung des jungen Wesens an seine 
Umgebung, fur die es durch Vererbung konstituiert ist, 
sich durch allmahliches Abschleifen mit sanften Uber- 
gangen, man mochte sagen, mit schonender Behutsamkeit 
vollzieht. Die Natur erspart den Kleinen das Leiden nicht. 
Thatsachlich leidet der Mensch desto mehr, je schwacher 
er ist. Wenn sich betreffs der intellektuellen Wahr- 
nehmung die Funktion gemafs den Kraften des Organs 
vollzieht, so kann man dasselbe von der normalen Sinnes- 
empfindlichkeit sagen, die besonders das Wohlbefinden er- 
zeugen soil. Rousseau sagt: »Man braucht viel Zeit, um 
sehen zu lernen«; nun ist ein unvollkommener Sehvorgang, 
gleich alien unbefriedigten Bediirfiiissen, von unangenehmen 
Empfindungen begleitet. 

Indessen erzeugen die Gesichtseindrticke beim Kinde 
nicht dieselben angenehmen oder unangenehmen Er- 
regungen, wie oft beim Erwachsenen. Wahr ist, dafs alle 
Farben es reizen, es anziehen; auch die matten lassen es 
nicht immer gleichgliltig, wenn sie nur deutlich sind; sie 
machen ihm selbst augenscheinlich Vergntigen, wenn sie 
sich nur von einander unterscheiden, wenn sie sich von 
helleren Farben abheben, wie Schwarz von Grau, oder 
Grau von Weifs, vorausgesetzt natiirlich, dafs das Kind 
eine lebhafte Empfanglichkeit besitzt. Ein kleines Madchen 
von drei und ein anderes Kind von fiinf Monaten waren 
von graufarbenen Zeichnungen (die nicht fiir sie bestimmt 
waren) entziickt; dieses war auf schwarze Stein drucke wie 
versessen, und man brauchte ihm nur das Wort B\L<L tjx 
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sagen, so wandte sich sein Blick nach den Bildern, die 
an der Wand meines Zimmers hingen. Ein anderes Kind 
von sechs Monaten aufserte nur vor auffallenden Bildern, 
Blumen oder Stoffen einiges Vergntigen ; aber diese schil- 
lernden Farben schienen ihm genau so wie den beiden 
andern zu gefallen. War hier geringere Kraft des Seh- 
vermogens im Spiele, oder infolge der Vererbung oder 
erziehlicher Einfliisse eine den Farbensinn betreffende 
weniger gute Beanlagung hinsichtlich der asthetischen 
Empfanglichkeit ? 

Was die durch gewisse Farbeneindrticke verursachten 
Unlustempfindungen betrifft (wenn es deren irgend welchen 
Grades geben sollte), so ist es unniitz, ihre Aufserungen 
bei kleinen Kindern zu suchen. Obgleich es natiirlich 
erscheint, dafs das Gesicht seine besonderen Antipathieen 
habe, so ist es mir doch nicht gelungen, bei ein^ bis zehn 
Monate alten Kindern eine Spur davon zu finden, selbst 
nicht bei alter en. Sogar bei Erwachsenen findet man diese 
affektiven Pradispositionen des Gesichtssinnes, diese an- 
geborene Zuneigung fur diese oder jene Farbe nicht sehr 
haufig. Lust- und Unlustempfindungen des Gesichts sind 
zum grofsen Teil kiinstliche Erscheinungen , die aus ge- 
wissen associierten Erfahrungen entspringen. Da das Kind 
lange Zeit keinen klaren Begriff von der Nutzlichkeit oder 
der Schadlichkeit der Gegenstande hat, so sieht es ur- 
spriinglich in den meisten unter ihnen nur wechselnde 
Farben, welche ihm, sobald es dafttr empfanglich ist, samt- 
lich gefallen. 

VH. Das Gehor. 

Wir haben schon gesagt, dafe das neugeborene Kind 
nicht horen kann, da der aufsere Gehorgang geschlossen 
ist und das Mittelohr zu wenig Luft enthalt. Es ist in- 
dessen moglich, dafs das Kind, wie viele bemerkt zu 
haben glauben, einige Stunden nach der Geburt beim 
Horen eines starken Tones zittert. Freilich werden der- 
aitige Erschiitterungen im allgemeinen durch eine starke 
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Erregung der motorischen Nerven und nicht durch eine 
solche des Gehors hervorgerufen. Als Ferdi an seinem 
zweiten Lebenstage in den Armen seiner Mutter lag, 
zitterte er, als an das Bett gestofsen wurde; denselben 
Tag hatte man ihn in ein Zimmer gelegt, durch welches 
seine Schwester und deren Freundin liefen, ohne jedoch 
ein anderes Gerausch als das ihrer nackten Fufse (es war 
auf Java) auf den Platten des Fufsbodens zu machen : 
die Wirkung der Bewegungen mehr noch als der Larm 
liefsen es wieder erbeben. *) 

Geht das Kind gewohnlich von der urspriinglichen 
Taubheit zum Horen allmahlich oder durch einen plotz- 
lichen Sprung tiber, wenn sein Gehorsorgan mit einem- 
male entleert, mit Luft geschwellt wird und aufserdem ent- 
wickelt genug ist, um seine Funktionen zu erfiillen ? Wir 
wissen es nicht. Die ersten Gehorsempfindungen sind 
nicht leicht zu bemerken. Doch habe ich geglaubt, im 
allgemeinen vor dem Ende der ersten vierzehn Tage eine 
grofse Empfanglichkeit gegen das geringste Gerausch fest- 
stellen zu konnen. Das Kind zittert und blinzelt mit 
den Augen, sobald es das Gerausch eines Stofses, einer 
sich schliefsenden Thtir, eines fortgertickten Hausgerats, 
eines Strafsenwagens, des Niesens, eines Gelachters, eines 
Schreies oder lauten Singens vernimmt. Vom ersten Monate 
an nimmt das Kind eine Menge Tone wahr; aber fur eine 
grofse Anzahl anderer scheint es unempfanglich zu sein. 

Viel spater wird wahrgenommen oder vielmehr ge- 
folgert, woher der Ton kommt Das Kind Darwins konnte 
dies im Alter von sechs Wochen noch nicht erkennen. 
Preyer schreibt diesen Fortschritt dem zweiten oder dritten 
Monate zu. Er berichtet vom dreihundertneunzehnten Tage 
eine Erfahrung betreffs des Gehors, die er meines Er- 
achtens nicht genau erklart hat: »Das Kind schlug mehr- 
mals mit einem Lofifel auf einen Teller. Dabei geschah 
es zufallig, dafs es mit der freien Hand den Teller be- 



l ) MitteiluDg an den Verf. 

Ufer, Die Anfinge des kindlichen SeeYenVcibeiiB. 
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riihrte; der Schall wurde gedampft, und dieser Unterschied 
frappierte das Kind. Es nahm nun den Loffel in die 
andere Hand, schlug damit auf den Teller, dampfte wieder 
u. s. w. Abends Wiederholung des Versuches mit gleichem 
Erfolge. Offenbar war die Kausalitatsfunktion stark her- 
vorgetreten, da sie das Experiment wachrief. Die Ursache 
der Dampfnng mit der Hand, lag sie an der Hand oder 
am Teller? Die andere Hand wirkte gerade so dampfend, 
also an der einen Hand haftete die Ursache nicht. So 
ungefahr mufs sich das Kind seinen Schalleindruck inter- 
pretiert haben und zwar zu einer Zeit, in der es noch 
nicht ein einziges Wort der spateren Sprache kannte.« l ) 
Diese Thatsache beweist dem ausgezeichneten Beobachter 
einen bedeutenden intellektuellen Fortschritt. Liegt aber 
hier nicht ein doppelter Irrtum vor, sowohl hinsichtiich der 
Thatsache wie hinsichtiich der Auslegung? Wir haben ein 
Kind vor uns, das durch eine voraufgehende Erfahrung 
gereizt wird, einen gedampfteren Ton hervorzubringen als 
der war, den es zuerst erzeugte : a priori ware das Gegen- 
teil wahrscheinlicher. Aber wenn man nun einmal die 
Thatsache gelten lafst, so kann man zu ihr einen viel 
einfacheren Grund finden als denjenigen, auf den der 
Vater verfallen ist. Das Kind kann zur Wiederholung 
seines Thuns veranlafst worden sein durch die angenehme 
Empfindung der auf seine Hand zuriickgeworfenen Er- 
schtitterung, so wie durch das Vergntigen, eine tonende 
Arbeit mit zwei Armen zugleich zu vollbringen: kurz 
durch das Gefiihl einer grofseren Kraftentwickelung. Da 
wiirde es sich nur um Gehorseindrticke verbunden mit 
Gesichts-, Tast- und Muskelempfindungen handeln. Ich 
kann mir aber nicht denken, wie die Vorstellung der 
Kausalitat in Form eines ftir ein Kind dieses Alters ziem- 
lich verwickelten Urteiis bei diesen Umstanden thatig 
sein soil. 

Auf dem Gebiete des Horens mufs man sich hiiten, 



*) Preyer, Die 8eele des Kindes. 3. Aufl. S. 69. 
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der Intelligenz zuzuschreiben, was der Sinnesempfanglich- 
keit, sei es der affektiven, sei es der halb-asthetischen, 
gehort. Die kleinen Kinder werden friihzeitig durch die 
Stirunie der sie pflegenden Personen angenehm beriihrt. 
In dieser Beziehung teilt man mir eine Thatsache mit, 
die mir eine sehr friihzeitige Entwickelung anzuzeigen 
scheint. »Der achtzehntagige Ferdi schlief schon etwas 
weniger und liebt es getragen zu werden, besonders von 
Frau M., welche voile Arme, sehr weiche Hande und eine 
melodische Stimme hat, wahrend die beiden Javanerinnen, 
die ihn pflegen helfen, mager sind, knochige, kalte Hande 
und eine unangenehm klingende Stimme haben. Zwei 
Tage spater lag das Kind ruhig in den Armen der Pfle- 
gerin; da horte es die Stimme der Frau M. und begann 
zu wimmern. Sie nahm es auf die Arme, und es war 
still. Es macht einen sonderbaren Eindnick zu sehen, 
wie gern es bei ihr ist. « 

Ubrigens empfindet das Kind sehr friih eine sichtliche 
Freude oder eine eigentumliche Gefuhlserregung, wenn es 
Tone, gesungene oder gespielte Melodieen vernimmt. Un- 
gefehr vierzig Tage nach der Geburt horte der Sohn 
Tiedemanns zum erstenmale Klavier spielen und war bei 
dieser Gelegenheit merkwiirdig lebhaft und frohlich. Einer 
meiner jungen Verwandten horte vom ersten Monat an 
gern singen oder. spielen. Als das Kind im Alter von 
sechs Monaten bei andern Verwandten war, verursachten 
ihm seine Tanten durch das Vorsingen irgend einer Me- 
lodie eine lebhafte Erregung, welche sich durch den Glanz 
der Augen, durch korperliche Ruhe und die Rote des Ge- 
sichts verriet. Ais es zum erstenmale die altere horte, 
horchte es mit offenbarem Entzticken; die jiingere sah das 
und begleitete ihre Schwester mit einer mehr vibrieren- 
den und melodischeren Stimme: sofort wandte sich das 
Kind ihr zu und horchte mit einem Vergntigen, von dem 
man nicht wufste, ob es mit Bewunderung oder tJber- 
raschung gemischt war. — Nicht alle Kinder sind gleicher- 
weise fur eine Melodie empfanglich; aber ej& ^bsns^ ^>aSs> 
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ihnen alle hell klingenden and besonders mehr oder 
weniger rhythmisch wiederholten Tone Vergniigen machen, 
wenn sie nicht zu stark an ihr Trommelfell schlagen. Ich 
habe mehrere im Alter von zwei Monaten gesehen, welche 
durch mafsige Gerausche, wie bei einer sich schliefsen- 
den Thiir, bei Schritten, bei einer Stimrae, bei nahendem 
Hundegebell, allem Anscheine nach in keiner Weise be- 
riihrt wurden. Aber im Alter von vier oder fiinf Monaten 
haben sie es fast alle gem, wenn man ihnen etwas vor- 
singt, und eine grofse Zahl sucht instinktiv oder nach- 
ahmend zu zwitschern. Man kann also behaupten, date 
es fur die kleinen Kinder angenehme und unangenehme 
Tone giebt, sei es nun, dafs deren Beschaffenheit gewissen 
Bildungen des Schallapparats oder innern Zustanden der 
Personhchkeit entspricht, sei es, dafs ihre Ohren, wie man 
zu sagen pflegt, organisch entztickt oder beleidigt werden, 
sei es endlich, dafs das instinktive Gefiihl des vorhande- 
nen oder nicht vorhandenen Rhythmus in den geheininis- 
vollen Windungen ihres geerbten Sensoriums entsprechende 
Lust- oder Unlustgefuhle erweckt. 

Wie dem nun auch sei, die Kinder gewohnen sich 
sehr leicht an Gerausche, die aus dem einen oder andern 
Grunde ihr Trommelfell einen Augenblick unangenehm 
beriihren. Die widerwartigen, scharfen, kreischenden, 
krachenden Tone sind ihnen nicht in gleichem Mafse un- 
angenehm, wie den erwachsenen Personen. Sie zittern, 
wenn sie dieselben horen, weinen bisweilen, wenn das 
Gerausch plotzlich und in der nachsten Nahe entsteht, 
aber nicht viel Gerausche mifsfallen ihm aus geistigen 
Ursachen und infolge der Ideenassociation, welche gewisse 
bekannte Gegenstande als unangenehm erscheinen lafst. 
tJbrigens sind sie, was die Melodie anbetrifft, nicht wah- 
lerischer als Bienen, Schlangen, Affen und so viele andere 
Tiere, denen ein derber und betaubender Rhythmus die 
Musik ersetzt. Urn Gerausch zu machen, ist ihnen alles 
recht, sobald sie imstande sind, sich ihrer Hande zu be- 
dienen, urn die schallenden Gegenstande zu halten, und 
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wenn sie auch manchmal erstaunt scheinen liber den 
Spektakel, den sie vollfdhren, so sind sie doch gliicklich, 
auf diese Weise ihre Kraft und ihre Macht zu bekunden. 
Ich kann kein Biirschchen von acht Monaten bis zu drei 
Jahren, das sich abmiiht, sich und andere zu betauben, 
sehen, ohne an die Affenmusiker Afrikas zu denken, von 
denen Houxeau berichtet. »Der Larm der Tiere ist nicht 
immer das einfache Zufallsergebnis des Spiels ihrer Or- 
gane; er wird manchmal mit Absicht hervorgebracht. Mit 
andern Worten: Das Tier macht Larm um des Larms 
willen; es sieht darin ein Mittel, sich zu ergotzen und 
aufzuregen. Ich rede nicht von dem Geschrei, wovon die 
Walder der Tropen wiederhallen, nicht von brechenden 
Asten, nicht von den Schnabelhieben auf die Baume, noch 
von den Niissen, die mit den Zahnen aufgeknackt werden. 
Dieser Waldeslarm ist von dem Leben und der Beschaf- 
tigung der Bewohner unzertrennlich. Ich spreche von 
den Tonen, die von ihnen selbst hervorgebracht werden 
in einer ebenso bestimmten Absicht wie die eines Glocken- 
lauters oder eines Trommelschlagers. Es kommt beispiels- 
weise vor, dafs sich die schwarzen afrikanischen Schim- 
pansen zu zwanzig, dreifsig, funfzig Stiick versammeln 
und sich belustigen, nicht nur, indem sie Geschrei aus- 
stofsen, sondern auch auf diirres Holz schlagen und zwar 
mit Stabchen, die sie mit den Handen und Ftifsen 
halten.« l ) 

VIIL Die Tastempfindungen. 

Bevor der Tastsinn ein Mittel der Unterweisung ist, 
ist er ein Werkzeug des Schutzes. Wir wissen, dafs er 
sich schon im Mutterleibe zugleich mit dem Muskelsinn 
kundgiebt und zwar unter der Wirkung eines von der 
Hand ausgelibten Druckes oder durch die Zusammen- 
ziehung der Muskeln des Uterus. Im Augenblicke der 
Geburt ist die Hautempfindlichkeit sehr stark, und es 



*) Houxeau, Lea faoultes mentales des animaux. Bd. 11^ S. 1Q6. 
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scheint, als zeige das Kind durch seine gluckliche Bnhe 
oder durch sein Schreien und die Verzerrungen des Kor- 
pers, dafs ihm die Beriihrung mit den aufseren Gegen- 
standen Wohlbefinden oder Schmerzen verursache. 

Als Grundempfindung des Tastgefuhis ist das Gefiihl 
des Widerstandes anzusehen. Die Starke dieses Gefiihls 
oder die Modifikationen, die es je nach Art der wirkenden 
Gegenstande annehmen kann, bringen schmerzhafte, oder 
einfach erregende, oder unbehagliche Empfindungen her- 
vor, so die Empfindungen des Stechenden, des Runzeligen, 
des Rauhen, des Kitzelns. Bertihrungsempfindungen, die 
uns unbedeutend erscheinen, verursachen dem Kinde TJn- 
ruhe, bringen es zum Zahneknirschen , zura Schreien; 
machen, dafs es die Arme und den ganzen Korper be- 
wegt, mit den Han den automatisch zum Gesicht greift. 
Wenn man einem fiinfzehn Tage alten Kinde mit der 
Fahne einer Feder tiber Augen und Nase streicht, so zieht 
es die Augenbrauen zusammen, rumpft die Nase, schliefst 
die Augen; andere, altere, sind gegen derartige Reizungen 
unempfindlich. Bei einigen ist diese Unempfindlichkeit 
der Haut eine durch Vererbung bedingte Unvollkommen- 
heit; bei andern hingegen liegt ihr ein entschieden patho- 
logischer Zustand zu Grunde. 

»Die Tastempfindung ist im allgemeinen sehr ab- 
gestumpft, aber sie ist es stets gleichmafsig, nicht stellen- 
weise. In dieser Hinsicht teilt Siguin die Idioten in 
zwei Klassen, diejenigen, welche, da ihnen Tastempfindungen 
nicht zum Bewufstsein kommen, den Tastsinn nicht iiben 
oder nur mechanisch iiben; und diejenigen, welche weder 
das Bewufstsein von der Empfindung noch die Empfindung 
selbst haben, — Klassen, die beide eine besondere Er- 
ziehungsmethode verlangen. Bei den idiotisch Blodsinnigen 
kann man sich manchmal die Frage vorlegen, ob bei 
ihnen nicht vollstandige Gefiihlslosigkeit (Anasthesie) vor- 
handen ist. Man sieht, wie sie sich zerkratzen, verletzen, 
an den Fingern nagen, sich die Backen bis zum Ohr auf- 
reifsen, ohne die geringste Schmerzempfindung zu zeigen, 
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denn sie wiirden es wohl sicherlich unterlassen, wenn sie 
Schmerz verspiirten. Man hat in dieser Hinsicht alle er- 
denklichen Verstiimmelungen beobachten konnen, deren 
Aufzahlung ohne Interesse sein wiirde. Die Liste der- 
selben ist lang und wiirde kein Ende finden. Beruhrung, 
Nadelstiche, Kitzeln werden von diesen Idioten nicht em- 
pfunden.« l ) 

Preyer hat die Tastempfindungen der hauptsachlichsten 
Korperteile beim Kinde untersucht. Die Empfindlichkeit 
der Zunge ist sehr lebhaft; sie besteht von Geburt an 
und erzeugt je nach den beriihrten Gegenstanden und 
den gereizten Partieen Saug-, Zuriickstofsungs- und Brech- 
bewegungen. Die Beruhrung der Lippen bewirkt Nielsen 
und Thranenabsonderung. Die Empfindlichkeit der Hand 
und des Fufses ist viel grofser als die des Vorderarms, 
des Beines, des Schenkels u. s. w. Im Alter von sechs 
Monaten erscheinen die Gehirnreize starker, aber da die 
Reizempfanglichkeit der Haut durch die Haufigkeit der 
Reize vermindert wird, so sind jetzt die Tastempfindungen 
etwas weniger lebhaft als am Anfang. 2 ) 

Was die angenehmen Tastempfindungen betrifft, so ist 
es nicht leicht, bei Kindern von weniger als zwei Mo- 
naten deutliche Aufserungen derselben festzustellen. Der 
zarte und leichte Druck, die Beruhrung einer weichen 
Haut oder eines wolligen Stoffes erzeugen im Gesichte 
des Kindes keinen klaren Ausdruck des Vergniigens, weder 
Lacheln, noch Beweglichkeit der Augen; indessen ist der 
Saugling gegen derartige Eindriicke, die ihm schon das 
Vorhandensein gewisser Gegenstande melden, durchaus 
nicht unempfindlich. Es ist unmoglich, dafs sie ihm nicht 
irgendwelche Lustempfindung verursachen, wenn es ihm 
auch noch an Fahigkeit mangelt, sie zu lokalisieren und 
zu dififerenzieren. Spater wird es durch Erfahrung und 
Vergleichung in den Stand gesetzt, diese Empfindungen 



») Sollier, a. a. 0. 8. 45. 

*) Preyer, a. a. 0. 3. Aufl. 8. 76 ff. 
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von denjenigen zu unterscheiden, die ihm Unbehagen oder 
Schmerz verursachen. Wenn aber dem zwei Monate alten 
Kinde die Beruhrung durch meine Hand, die leise iiber 
seine Hand, seine Stirn, seine Wangen streicht, angenehm 
zu sein scheint, — ist es da die Zartheit der Beruhrung. 
oder der Gedanke an die Brust, an die es durch die 
Beruhrung erinnert wird, oder ist es die auf diese Weise 
erzeugte Temperaturempfindung, welche ihm Vergnugen 
macht? Vielleicht wirkt das alles zusammen. Bald wird 
auch der freundliche Charakter der Ldebkosungen, den es 
zeitig verstehen lernt, dazu beitragen, ihm gelegentlich 
der Tastempfindungen ein deutlich erkennbares Vergnugen 
zu verschaffen. Wie dem nun aber auch sei, ich neige 
trotz des Mangels an Kennzeichen der durch Tast- 
empfindungen erzeugten Lustempfindungen zu der An- 
nahme, dafs dieselben sehr friih vorhanden sind. Bei den 
Tieren existieren sie zweifellos. Wenn ich einem zehn- 
tagigen Sperling mehrmals leise mit dem Finger iiber das 
Kopfchen streiche, so schliefst er bald fast ganz die Augen 
und nimmt mit gesenktem Kopfe eine Stellung an, die 
die Forts^tzung dieser ihm angenehmen Beruhrung be- 
giinstigt. Dasselbe ist bei jungen Katzen und Hunden 
der Fall. So mufs es auch beim kleinen Kinde sein. 

Die verschiedenen Fortschritte der willkiirlichen oder 
bewufsten Tastempfindungen sollen im Kapitel iiber die 
Bewegungen besprochen werden. Zweifellos spielt dabei 
die Aufmerksamkeit eine wichtige Bolle; aber es handelt 
sich hier um eine besondere Art der Aufmerksamkeit, die 
ohne viel Intelligenz bestehen und bei manchen intelli- 
genten Personen fehlen kann. Das, was bei Idioten vor- 
kommt, giebt zu denken. 

» Trotz der sehr schweren Sensibilitatsstorungen kann 
man durch die Erziehung, wie bei den andern Sinnen, 
auch zur Entwickelung des Tastsinnes beitragen. Derselbe 
wiirde nach Seguin sogar an erster Stelle zu iiben sein, 
denn durch ihn tritt das Kind vermittelst des Willens in 
Beziehung zu seiner Umgebung, ohne dafs der Gesichts- 
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sinn und das Gehor einzutreten brauchen. Im Bicetre 
verwendet man die blinden Idioten zu Flechtarbeiten. 
Diese Beschaftigung, welche eine ziemlich grofse Genauig- 
keit und besonders grofse Regelmafsigkeit erfordert, wird 
im allgemeinen, selbst von tiefstehenden Idioten gut aus- 
gefuhrt. Bei manchen sogar erlangt die Tastempfindung 
eine bedeutende Ausbildung; sie erkennen allein durch 
das Gefiihl die in ihrer Nahe befindlichen Personen. Dies 
liefert uns noch den Beweis dafiir, dafs die bei ihnen 
beobachtete relative oder vollstandige Anasthesie vorzugs- 
weise auf dem Mangel an Aufmerksamkeit beruht. 1 ) So- 
bald sie bildungsfahig sind, d. h. fahig sind, aufzumerken, 
so fiihlen sie und man beobachtet keine Sensibilitats- 
storungen mehr. Verkehrung der Sensibilitat hat man 
niemals beobachtet.* 2 ) 

E. Erste Fortschritte. 

Der Naturtrieb, von dem alles herstammt, und auf den 
alles zuriickgehen mufs, ist fiir das Kind weniger noch 
als fiir das Tier ein gleichmafsiger und unfehlbarer Fiihrer. 
Innerhalb der grofsen allgemeingultigen Umrisse, auf 
welche eine allgemeine Psychologie des Kindes und des 
erwachsenen Menschen gegriindet werden kann, giebt er 
Baum fiir Verschiedenheiten, welche die Grundlage bilden 
fiir die wiederum ziemlich allgemeine Unterscheidung von 
Temperamenten und Charakteren. Was nun die iibrigens 
von manchen Psychologen sehr iiberschatzte Erkenntnis 
dieser individuellen Besonderheiten betrifFt, so vermag 
dieselbe zwar durch die Wissenschaft gefordert zu wer- 
den, aber sie bildet keinen Teil derselben. 

Infolge des Naturtriebs lernt das Kind zugleich und 
mit erstaunlicher Schnelligkeit den Gebrauch aller seiner 
Sinne, aller seiner Fahigkeiten, mogen dieselben nun 



1 ) tTber Aufmerksamkeit in dieser Beziehuog siehe Ribot, 
Psychologie de 1'attention. Paris 1889, Alcan (D. tJb.)- 
a ) Sollier, a. a. 0. 8. 46. 
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emotioneller, intellektueller, handelnder oder moralischer 
Natur sein. Wenn man die Fortschritte des Kindes mit 
denjenigen der Tiere vergleicht, so wundert man sich 
freilich sehr iiber die scheinbare Langsamkeit; und doch 
ist ein Kind im Alter von einem Jahre in vielen Be- 
ziehungen bedeutend weiter in der Entwickelung vor- 
geschritten, als es ein ausgewachsenes Tier jemals sein 
kann. In eben diesen Beziehungen nun unterscheiden 
sich die Kinder wiederum einigermafeen von einander, 
und zwar entsprechend ihren angeborenen Kraften, der 
Macht erblicher Ubertragung und der Natur der aufseren 
Umstande, unter denen sie sich entwickeln. Das diirfen 
diejenigen Personen niemals vergessen, welche sonderlich 
zu Kindern des fruhesten Alters auf den von der Natur 
gewiesenen Wegen in Beziehung treten. Ihr Einflufs ist, 
gleichviel ob sie es wollen oder nicht, fur die Entwicke- 
lung irgend welches Naturtriebs nicht gleichgtiltig, weder 
in quantitativer noch in qualitativer Hinsicht. Es ware 
ein grofser Irrtum, zu glauben, dafs die Natur alles thue, 
oder anders ausgedrtickt, dafs die Naturtriebe, die ein 
geerbtes Ergebnis frtiherer Erfahrungen sind, als eine 
Gnade der Vorsehung das junge Wesen von der An- 
strengung entbinden, welche die Erfahrung verlangt. Glau- 
ben wir ja nicht, dafs die Lehrjahre des Lebens nur eine 
Riickerinnerung seien, eine mechanische Wiederholung der 
Handlungen, der Gefiihle, des Lebens unserer Vorfahren. 
Mit einem Worte: »Die Entwickelung der Art darf uns 
nicht die Entwickelung des Individuums verbergen oder 
entziehen.« ! ) 

Welche Fortschritte haben sich schon im Alter von 
drei oder sechs Monaten und besonders im zehnten Mo- 
nate vollzogen! 

Marie unterscheidet schon mit drei und einem halben 
Monat mehrere Teile ihres Korpers. Wenn ihre Mutter 
sagt: »Wo sind deine Fiifschen?«, so sendet sie erst un- 



J ) Q. Compayrt, Revue philosophique, novbr. 1878. 
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sichere Blicke nach rechts und links; bald darauf beugt 
sie den Kopf nach vorn und richtet den Blick auf ihre 
Piifse. Ebenso macht sie es mit ihrem Kleide, das sie 
fiir einen Teil ihrer Person zu halten scheint. Sie spielt 
mit ihrer Mutter, sie liebkost sie. Wenn diese ihr die 
Wange nahert, beriihrt sie die Kleine mit ihren un- 
geschickten Handen, tatschelt sie, ergreift das Gesicht 
der Mutter mit der deutlichen Absicht, Zartlichkeit zu 
zeigen. Sie plaudert mit den Blumen; sie liebt leiden- 
schaftlich die Parben, besonders die lebhaftesten. Zeigt 
man ihr ein farbiges Bild, so fahrt sie zwei- oder dreimal 
lebhaft auf, und ohne deshalb die Brust loszulassen, streckt 
sie ihre bebenden Handchen nach dem Bilde aus. Bald 
aber lafst sie die Brust los und atemlos vor Begehren 
oder Vergniigen mit gespanntem Blicke und strahlendem 
Gesicht, indem sie Stimmen von sich giebt wie ein Vogel, 
sucht sie das schone Ding zu ergreifen; sie fafst es mit 
beiden Handen, zerknittert es und bewundert es, ohne 
etwas anderes als Parben daran zu sehen. Das Wort 
»Bild« macht sie infolge der Association von Vorstellungen 
und Gefiihlen lacheln. Sie plaudert auch mit den Vogeln, 
die sie gut kennt. Sie wendet sich nicht nur dem Kafig 
zu, wenn der Kanarienvogel singt; sondern wenn der Vogel 
nicht singt und ihre Mutter sagt: »Wo ist der Piepmatz?« 
so heftet sie "auch sofort den Blick auf das Bauer. 

Am Gesichtsausdruck und am Ton der Stimme merkt 
sie, wenn man sie tadelt, dann legt sich ihre Stirn in 
Falten; ihre Lippen zucken krampfhaft; sie zieht einen 
Flunsch; die Augen werden feucht von Thranen; sie 
schluchzt beinahe. Fur Liebkosungen ist sie sehr em- 
pfanglich; sie lacht und spielt mit alien, die mit ihr 
lachen und spielen. Aber sie ist aufserordentlich eifer- 
siichtig. Wenn man ein Kind neben sie an die Brust 
der Mutter legt, oder wenn diese ihre altere Schwester 
umarmt, so bleibt Marie einen Augenblick mit starrem 
Blicke' liegen, dann verzieht sich ihr Mund, ihre Augen 
fiillen sich mit Thranen, sie schluchzt, und indem sie 
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plotzlich den Kopf zur Seite wendet, urn ihre Neben- 
buhlerin nicht zu sehen, bleibt sie einen Augenblick ganz 
ungliicklich so liegen. Ebenso macht sie es, wenn ihre 
Mutter die zeitweilig benutzte Saugflasche der Schwester 
giebt, oder wenn diese die Flasche vom Tische nimmt. x ) 
Aber wenn die Mutter ihr die Saugflasche wegnimmt oder 
Miene macht, sie an den Mund zu fiihren, so erregt das 
die kleine Eifersuchtige nicht, gerade als ware ihre Selbst- 
sucht der Mutter gegeniiber nicht vorhanden. 

Nun ein anderes Kind, von anderem Geschlecht, an- 
derem Temperament und anderem Charakter. Der kleine 
Georg steht im Alter von sieben Monaten. Eaum befindet 
er sich in meinem Zimmer, so wird seine Auftnerksam- 
keit lebhaft durch das Gerausch erregt, welches von einem 
Sperling herriihrt, der in seinem am Fenster hangenden 
Kafig umherhiipft. Dann betrachtet er drei Minuten lang 
unbeweglich und mit ernsthaftem Interesse eine zu den 
Piifsen eines Lehnstuhls kauernde Katze; er hat schon 
oft Katzen gesehen. 

Nun piept der Sperling, und Georg sieht sich nach 
alien Seiten um, da er nicht weifs, woher die Tone kom- 
men, die er vernimmt. Ich rufe ihn bei seinem Namen, 
und obgleich er zum erstenmale meine Stimme hort, 
lachelt er mich freundlich an. Sogleich streckt er die 
Arme nach einem Blumenstraufse aus, den ich in seine 
Nahe gestellt habe; deutlich ist das Vergnugen wahr- 
zunehmen, das er beim Anblick desselben empfindet, aber 
es offenbart sich nicht durch jene Sprtinge, Schreie und 
Ausbriiche der Freude, die ich bei Marie und mehreren 
andern Kindern seines Alters unter ahnlichen Umstanden 
bemerkt habe. Georg ist ein dicker grofser Junge 
elsassischer Abstammung, pausbackig, nachdenklich, lang- 
sam und schwerfallig, wahrend Marie ein zartes, blasses, 
lebhaftes und unruhiges pariser Puppchen ist — Zehn 



1 ) Vergleiclie iiber diesen Punkt die Bekenntnisse" August ins. 
(D. tJb.) 
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Tage nach jenem ersten Besuche stellt sich Georg zum 
zweitenmale bei mir vor. Diesmal strampelt er frohlich 
meiner Katze entgegen. Er beugt sich vor, urn einen 
Teller zu fassen, der mitten auf dem Tische steht; ich 
lasse ihn auf den Tisch kriechen und den Teller anfassen ; 
er packt ihn unter Bewegungen, die grofses Vergniigen 
ausdriicken, und auch sein Gesicht bekundet eine aufser- 
ordentliche Freude. Da ich den Teller etwas halte, so 
fiihrt er ihn alsbald zum Munde, denn das thut er mit 
alien Gegenstanden, deren Bekanntschaft er macht. Seine 
Grofsmutter hat ihn mit der Flasche aufgezogen. Ich 
habe bei ihm, wie bei vielen andern Kindern, eine ganz 
besondere Zartlichkeit gegen seine Ernahrenn bemerkt. 
Wenn er, sobald er einen ersehnten Gegenstand in der 
Hand halt, ein anderes Vergniigen als das zu essen em- 
pfindet, so wendet er sich lachelnd seiner Grofsmutter zu, 
als ob er seine Freude mit ihr teilen miisse, um sie 
ganz zu empfinden. Oder sollte es nur eine ganz me- 
chanische Gewohnheit sein, da das Kind nie eine Freude 
empfunden hat, ohne dais seine Mutter daran teilgenommen 
hatte ? 

Wir bemerken also bei dem drei und einem halben 
Monate alten Kinde die Unterscheidung einer grofsen An- 
zahl wichtiger, aber noch sehr unbestimmter und unklarer 
Vorstellungen. Es unterscheidet sich selbst von seiner 
Mutter, von seiner Grofsmutter, von seiner Schwester, von 
mir, von dem Vogel, von dem Kafig, von der Eatze, von 
dem Tische, von dem Teller u. s. w. Aber es sieht auch 
noch mit sieben Monaten die auffalligen Einzelheiten besser 
als das Ganze; es sieht sie durch eine Art Abstraktion, 
die ihm die aufseren Gegenst&nde als Farbenstiicke er- 
scheinen lafst. Fur die Entfernung und fur das Gewicht 
hat es nur eine sehr unvollkommene Schatzung: ein 
etwas entfemter Gegenstand mufs besonders helltonend 
oder besonders stark beleuchtet sein, wenn sich seine 
selbst durch die Niitzlichkeit erregte Neugier damit be- 
schaftigen soil. Es will den Gegenstand ergreifen^ bevot 
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er in der erforderlichen Nahe ist; am ein einfaches far- 
biges Blatt zu erfassen, wendet es seine ganze Kraft an, 
als handle es sich urn ein unformliches und ziemlich 
schweres Ding. Es kennt mit drei Monaten eine Saug- 
flasche nach Gestalt und Farbe, aber es vergleicht so 
wenig, dafs es eine voile und eine leere mit gleichem 
Kraftaufwande ergreift. Mit sieben Monaten vergleicht es 
besser als mit dreien, und es scheinen schon Associationen 
zwischen Gesichtsvorstellungen und andern Vorstellungen 
zu bestehen; Gestalt und Farbe einer Kartoffel, eines 
Stlickes Brot, eines Kuchens, einer Frucht helfen ihin, 
diese Dinge bald nach ihrem Geschmacke zu unterscheiden. 
Mit ein, zwei Jahren vergleicht und unterscheidet es 
schon viel besser infolge der durch Ubung mehr ent- 
wickelten Neugier, der Leichtigkeit und des Bedtirfnisses 
immer neuer Emotionen, des Wachsens seiner Muskelkraft 
und besonders der Ffihigkeit, sich fortzubewegen. Alle 
Vorstellungen der Lage, der Gestalt, des Reliefs, der Ent- 
fernung, des Gewichts haben sich so vervollkommnet, dafe 
sie sich in vielen Fallen denen der Erwachsenen nahern. 
Aber wie viele ihm bisweilen zum Bewufstsein kommende 
T&uschungen verursachen ihm noch die Wahrnehmungen, 
bei denen die augenblicklichen Gesichtsempfindungen und 
die bisher iiber die Aufsendinge erworbenen Urteile mit- 
einander im Widerspruch stehen. Es bedarf noch zahl- 
reicher Erfahrungen, zahlreicher Irrtiimer, wirklich em- 
pfundener Enttauschungen, bis es zu der summarischen 
Erkenntnis der Aufsenwelt gelangt, wie diese sich dem 
Auge des Erwachsenen darstellt. In Wirklichkeit hat 
diese Erkenntnis keine Grenzen und kann durch die 
Wissenschaft fur den Erwachsenen ins Unendliche aus- 
gedehnt werden. 

So steht es mit den Wahrnehmungen, die den Grund- 
stoff zur intellektuellen Thatigkeit liefern. Betrachten wir 
jetzt die Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der emotionellen 
Erscheinungen, der Lust- und Unlustgefuhle, welche die 
Empfwdungen und Wahrnehmungen begleiten. Uberall, 
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wo es Empfindungsorgane giebt, da herrscht auch ein in- 
stinktives Streben nach Handlungen, die imstande sind, 
Lustgefuhle zu erwecken. Alle Sinne suchen Befriedigung. 
Wir haben gesehen, dafs das Kind voni Augenblicke der 
Geburt an oder doch einige Tage spater beginnt, sich der 
Fahigkeiten zu bedienen, die jedem Sinnesorgane, wenn auch 
noch unausgebildet, innewohnen. Das zeigt sich besonders 
beim Geschmacke, wenn derselbe auch anfangs unthatig 
und verhaltnismafsig stumpf erscheint, da er im Nahrungs- 
triebe aufgeht. Ira vierten Monate jedoch, wo das Kind 
die verschiedenen Empfindungen etwas besser sondert, 
giebt es deutliche Zeichen des Verlangens nach Nahrungs- 
mitteln, die es als wohlschmeckend erkannt hat. Aus dem 
»Vielirafs« wird von da ab ein Gourmand. Ebenso steht 
es mit Gesicht und Gehor. Zuerst liebt das Kind alle 
Farben; dann wird es wahlerisch. Wir haben ebenfalls 
gesehen, wie es das Gerausch liebt und von musikalischen 
Mifsklangen nicht unangenehm bertihrt wird, vorausgesetzt, 
dafs sie seinen Gehorapparat nicht zu sehr riitteln. Diese 
beiden Sinne, die dereinst ganz besonders Werkzeuge zur 
Belehrung und zur Geratitsbildung sein werden, sind 
zunachst, wenn man so sagen darf, nur um ihrer selbst 
willen thatig und haben nicht ein durch irgendwelchen 
Nutzen bestimmtes Ziel; sie verlangen nur nach Lust 
Das zwei oder drei Monate alte Kind verbringt im wachen 
Zustande den grofsten Teil seiner Zeit mit Betrachten, 
um zu sehen, mit Horchen, um zu horen, einzig und 
allein, weii ihm das Lust bereitet, alles ohne Bucksicht 
auf unmittelbaren oder naheliegenden Nutzen und ohne 
Neugierde im engeren Sinne. Nun das Tastgefiihl. Mit 
drei Monaten beginnt das Kind die Hand auszustrecken, 
um zu greifen; es tastet als unkundiger Anfanger, und 
von Tag zu Tag entwickelt sich immer mehr das Streben, 
Tast- und Muskelempfindungen zu empfangen und zu suchen. 
Das Kind, welches manche Schriftsteller zu einem 
ausschliefslich auf das Niitzliche gerichteten Wesen haben 
machen wollen, ist vor alien Dingen fur das Ver^nil^s. 
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thatig, Sinnesernpfindungen zu erfahren und neue Ein- 
driicke wahrzunehmen. Man sieht es unaufhorlich die 
Organe zum Zwecke des Vergntigens tiben, urn Gesichts-, 
Gehors-, Tast- und Muskelempfindungen zu empfangen. 
Es ist nicht zweifelhaft, dafs der Nutzen der Ubung 
wahrend der meisten Zeit in der Entwickelung der Organe 
besteht, dafs gelegentlich auch die Eticksicht auf das korper- 
liche Wohlbefinden und das AufFassen der Aufsenwelt vor- 
liegt Aber das Streben, angenehme, frische und erneute 
Empfindungen zu kosten, waltet in diesem Zeitraume noch 
vor. tibrigens beharrt dieses Streben in jedem Lebens- 
alter. Wenn der Erwachsene nicht durch die Notwendig- 
keit des Kampfes urns Dasein, durch die Forderungen der 
Pflicht, durch den Einflufs beruflicher oder sonstiger be- 
sonderer Lebensweise genotigt ist, alle seine Fahigkeiten 
durch die Eticksicht auf das Erspriefsliche zu beherrschen, 
so wird er wieder zum Kinde; das instinktartige dunkle 
Sinnenleben gewinnt die Oberhand gegentiber der in- 
tellektuellen und zielbewufsten Eichtung. Ganz allmahlich 
fangt der Mensch wieder an zu betrachten, nur um zu 
sehen; zu horchen, nur um zu horen; zu tasten, nur um 
zu greifen, sich zu bewegen, nur um zu gehen, — alles 
lediglich der angenehmen oder selbst gleichgiiltigen Em- 
pfindungen wegen, welche diese automatische Thatigkeit 
mit sich bringt. Fur wie viele Menschen gehen die Tage 
leer vortiber, d. h. ausgefiillt durch die in wertlose Ge- 
wohnheiten umgesetzte dammerhafte Thatigkeit des Sinnen- 
lebens! Was fur das kleine Kind, das sich von der an- 
strengenden Thatigkeit des Aufmerkens und Auffassens durch 
ein solches Dammerleben erholen mufs, eine Notwendigkeit 
ist, ist dies fur den Erwachsenen nur zeitweilig zur Er- 
holung von geistiger oder korperlicher Anstrengung oder 
gelegentlich zur Linderung bei krankhaften Zustanden. l ) 



l ) In der Weise Prey era giebt M. W, Shinn sehr wert voile 
Aufzeichnungen in der Schrift Notes on the Development of a Child 
(University of California Studies. Berkeley 1893. 4°. 88 8.). [D. Ub.] 
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Signs Diesterweg. Preis 25 Pf. 

eft: Tews, Johannes, Sozialdemokrat. 
PidagOflik. Preis 30 Pf. 

10. Heft: Flllgel, Otto, Obtr die Phantasia. 
Ela Vortrag. Preis 80 Pf. 

1 1 . Heft : Janke, 0., Die Beleuc htung der Schul- 
zimmer. Preis 25 Pf. 

It. Heft: Scholleres, Dr. Adolf, Die Deutsche 
Mythslogie is der JErziehungsschuie. 

Preis 20 Pf. 

18. Heft .* Kefersteln, Dr. Horst, Eine Herder- 
studie mit besonderer BeziehUng sut Herder 
als Pidagog. Preis 40 Pf. 

14. Heft: WKtstoek, Dr. Alb., Die OberfUliung 

der geehrten Bsrufszwsige. Preis 50 PfT 
J5. Heft: Hunzlker, Prof. 0., Comsnius und 

Psstslozzi. Festrcde, Preis 40 Pf. 

16. Heft: Sail wtirk, Dr. E. von, Das Recht 
der Volkssohulaufsicht. Nach den Verhand- 
longen der wttrttembergisohen Kammer 
im Mai 1891. Preis 25 Pf. 

17. Heft: Bossbaeh, Dr. F., Historische Rich- 
tigkeit und VolkstUmlichkeit In Geschlchts- 
UBtsrrlohte. Preis 40 Pf. 

l8.,Heft: Wohlrabe, Rektor Dr., Lehrplan der 

'sschsstufigsn Volksschule zu Halle a. 8. 

for den Unterricht in Gesohichte, Geo- 

oraphie, Naturlehre, Baumlehre, Deutsch. 

Preis 40 Pf. 

19. Heft: Bother, H., Die Bedsutung des Un- 
bewufstsa' Im msnschlichen Seelenleben. 

Preis 80 Pt. \ 



SO. Heft: Gehnlieh, Dr. Ernst, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte drs Unterrichts und der Zucht 
in den st&dtischen Lateinschulen des 
16. Jahrhundorts. Preis 50 Pf, 

21. Heft: Hollkamm, F., Erziehender Unter- 
richt und Massenunterricht. Preis 60 Pf. 

22. Heft: Janke, Otto, Korparhaltung and 
Schriftrichtung. Preis 40 Pf. 

28. Heft: Lange, Dr. Karl, Die zweckraafsige 
Qestaitung der Bffentichen Schulprufungea. 

Pre's 80 Pf 

24 Heft: Glelenmaan, Prof. A., Ober den 
blofs darstellenden Unterricht Herba'ts E;ue 
Studie. Preis 60 1*. 

25. Heft: Lomberg, A., Grofse oder kleine 
Schulsysteme? Preis 45 Pf. 

26. Heft: Bergemann, Dr. P, Wie wirti die 
Heimatskunds ihrer sozial-ethischsn Aufgabe 
gerecht. Preis 40 Tt. 

27. Heft: Klrehberg, Th., Die Etymologic und 
ihre Btdeufung fur Schule und Lehrer. 

Preis 40 Pf. 

28. Heft: Honke, Julius, Zur Pflege voiks- 
tumlicher Bildung u. Gesittung. Preis 50 Pf. 

29. Heft: Beukaur, Dr. A., Abnorme Kinder 
und Ihre Pflege. Preis 25 Pf. 

30. Heft: Foltz, 0., Einige Bemsrkungen Ober 
die JUthatik und Ihr Verhlitais zur Plda- 
gigik. Preis 80 Pf. 

31. Heft: Tews, J., Elternsbende. (*>Adaqo- 
gische Aber de, Schulabende ) Preis 25 Pf. 

82. Heft: Bade, Adolf, Die bedeutendsten 
Evangelischen Schulordnungen des 16. Jahr* 
hunderts nach ihrem pldagoqlschea Ge- 
halts. Preis 75 Pf. 

83. Heft: Tews, J., Die Mutter im Arbeitsrhause. 
Eine soxial-padagogische Skizse. 

Preis 20 Pf. 

34. Heft: Schmidt, M. , Zur Abrechnnng 
zwischen Erziehung und Regisrung. 

Preis 40 Pf. 

85. Heft: Blehter, Albert, Direktor in Leipzig, 
Geschichtsuntsrricht im 17. Jahrhundert. 

Preis 35 Pf. 

86. Heft: Peres, Bernard, Die Anflnge des 
kindiichen Ssslenlebens. Mit Erlaubnis 
des Verfassers ttbersetzt. Preis 60 Pf. 

37. Heft : Bernemann, Dr. P., Zur Schulbib I- 
frsge. Eine historisch-kritisebe Unter- 
auchuug. Preis 50 1 f. 
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